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The disease of dissatisfaction 

By Stuart Sutherland 


THOMAS SZASZ: 

Sex: Facts, Frauds and Follies 
194pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £3.50. 
0 631 12737 2 


writer arc offset by one serious de- 
fect. He comes tu a conclusion too 
quickly and having reached it con- 
tinues for loo long his attempt to 
thrust it home, using arguments and 


Nobody is born a gourmet - a taste 
for fine food is Jeamt not innate. 
The pleasures of sex arc equally de- 
termined by learning. Wny is it. 
then, that doctors have taken it upon 
themselves to provide advice and 
training to people dissatisfied with 
their sexual performance, whereas 
no self-respecting gastroenterologist 
would offer to teach someone dis- 
satisfied with fish and chips how to 
prepare and savour a tern/ic tie foie 
f>riis a hi fm'tm pfrifiourdinv'l Thomas 
Szusz's answer to this question is thnl 
medical men are avid Tor power ami 
money, and (hat they acquire both 
by label ling certain conditions ns dis- 
cuses and then claiming that only 
they have the expertise to effect 
cures. He urgtics that, except ill rure 
cases where there is some physiolo- 
gical dysfunction, such conditions hs 
premature ejaculation, impotence 
and frigidity snould not be the con- 
of doctors, who should confine 


examples which become increasingly 
t hail of 


limp and repetitious. The first 
his latest book is accordingly a good 
deal more interesting than the second. 

One of his techniques for denigrat- 
ing the medical profession is to de- 
lineate some flagrant examples of 
mulpractice or stupidity and leave it 
to the reader to assume that they 
characterize the whole profession. In 
his onslaught on sexual therapy, his 
principal targets are its main in- 
itiators and publicists. Masters and 
Johnson: they are not difficult to 
ridicule. 


They claim that masturbation is 

E ;ond in its own right, arguing that it 
eaves "the penis unencumbered by 
female containment", and hence can 
provide the must ecstatic form of 
orgasm. They have even invented u 
new disease called “masturbatory 
orgasmic inadequacy" which they be- 
lieve afflicts women “who regularly 
obtain orgasms through coitus hut 
not through masturbation”. Yet else- 
where they seek to defend masturba- 
tion because it leads to inure plea- 
sure in intercourse. As S/.asz rightly 
points out, the decision whether and 
under whut circumstances to mastur- 
bate Is a private concern and to 
defend the habit on therapeutic 
grounds is to accept the old- 
ashioned sexual morality thill Mus- 


Musters and Johnson are muddle- 
headed, sanctimonious chumps who 
have deliberately tried to bring the 
treatment of those dissatisfied with 
their sex lives into the sphere of 
medicine, he himself fails to ask, let 
alone to answer, the important ques- 
tions about sex therapy, which arc: 
Does it work? Should ’it be offered 
to the public by specialists in the 
subject'.' Who should those specialists 
be? Although I accept Szasz's claim 
that most sexual problems do not 
have organic causes. 1 shah continue 
to use the terms '‘treatment’' and 
“therapy", since there are no other 
words in the language that denote 


well for Szasz to point out that peo- 
ple may leurn about sex from pa- 
rents. friends, lovers, and prosli- 


the attempt by sjKcialLSts to help 


people witli problems of living. 


ccrn 


themselves to the treatment of 
venereal disease, which they may 
know something about. 

Whether or not one agrees with 
his views, Szasz has always been an 


Szusz notes that their exegesis of 
their work contains numerous incon- 
sistencies. contradictions and eva- 
sions. For example, (hey originally 
provided single men who came for 
“treatment” with surrogates, some of 
whom were prostitutes. They defend 
this practice by claiming that there 
was “an obvious clinical (sic) de- 
mand for a female partner” and de- 
scribe the partner’s rule as that of 
“someone ... to give to and to get 
from during the sexually dysfunction- 
al male's two weeks in the acute 


ters und Johnson arc trying to com- 


his views, Szasz has Blways been an 
excellent pamphleteer with a gift for 
irony nna invective. These virtues 
arc displayed in his latest attack on 
the medical profession, Sex: Fads , 
Frauds and Follies. He notes, for 
example, that whereas in the 
nineteenth century masturbation was 
often regarded ns a disease severe 
enough to warrant surgery as a cure, 
current medical fashion is to regard 


phase of therapy”. They never ac- 
knowledge that the real role of the 
partner Ts to have sexual intercourse 


self-abuse as self-therapy. Another 
irony is that the American 


Inland Revenue Service has 
apparently recognized that where re- 
course to a prostitute is prescribed 
by a doctor for the release of sexual 
tension the expenses incurred are 
tax-deductible. It is perhaps worth 
noting parenthetically that the spread 
of Jacuzzis in the United States has 
been facilitated by that far-sighted 
organization's recognition that they 
too are tax-deductible if medically 
prescribed for the relief of back 
pain. 

Unfortunately, Szasz's virtues as a 


age th 
Ts to 

with the patient, possibly in order to 
teach him how to go about it and to 
give him some confidence in his own 
abilities. Moreover, their implicit 
and illogical assumption that the 
single male needs a therapeutic part- 
ner whilst the single female does not 
surely merits the attention of the 
Women's Liberation Movement. In 
fact, they abandoned the practice of 
providing female partners when the 
husband of one surrogate sued them 
for alienntion of affection and they 
had to make a large settlement out 
of court. 

Masters and Johnson argue that in 
treating a couple for sexual problems 
it is necessary to use both a male 


bat. Similarly, they argue, fallacious- 
ly, that their “’discovery” that the 
orgasmic experience of heterosexuals 
and homosexuals is indistinguishable 
will make homosexuality more 
acceptable to ihe general public. 

In his zcnl to discredit Masters and 
Johnson, Szasz dues not hesitate to 
attack their prose style, and it is 
worth quoting in Tull one of his more 
musterly pieces of invective on this 
theme. Musters and Johnson write: 

It should be emphasized that the 
Foundation's basic premise of 
therapy insists that, although both 
husband and wife in a sexually 
dysfunctional marriage are to be 
treated, the marital relationship is 
considered as the patient. 

Szasz comments: 

This piece of pseudo-English gives 
us a glimpse of the real ugliness - 
at once linguistic and spiritual - of 
Masters and Johnson's work. Here 


Research whs not Masters and 
Johnson's forte. It could be argued 
thut they learnt nothing that was not 
already known from the ItMXIQ 
orgasms they studied “under labora- 
tory conditions". Moreover, their re- 
search into the effectiveness of their 


lutes, but the fact that many people 
are cither anxious about their sexual 
activities or dissatisfied with them 
suggests that these sources of 
coaching are insufficient. Moreover, 
although the techniques of sex ther- 
apy - which Szasz dues not deign to 
describe - are not particularly elabo- 
rate or recherchd, they have to be 
learned before they can be practised. 
One example of n specialized techni- 
que is the treatment of premature 
ejaculation by leaching the female 
partner to squeeze the base of the 
penile glans when an ejaculation is 
imminent. Another method is known 
as sensatc focusing, and is employed 
both in the treatment of impotence 
and of frigidity. The couple arc 


taught to give each other pleasure by 
Mating cacti 


massage and hy manipulating caci 
other's erotic zones, without altcmp- 


teclmiqucs wus unsystematic and 
1, and they 
nr pat 

enough period. According to Szasz', 


ting to proceed to intercourse. Much 
Ineriiny a 


bilaw up their patients for a long 


u they 
:nts toi 


sexual therapy consists merely of an 
at tempt to reduce anxiety, for which 
psychologists have developed special- 
ized techniques in other contexts. 


they admitted that their success rate 


with male impotence in single men 


fell from about 75 per cent to 25 per 
cent when they ceased to use surro- 
gates. More careful research, under- 
taken mainly in Britain and other 


Europenn countries, suggests that, 
of nsven 


is a sentence that carefully elimin- 
ates persons from both sides of the 


like other forms of psychotherapy, 
sex thernpy does have n modest suc- 
cess, at least with some people. It is 
rarely completely effective, since few 
patients suffering from premature 
ejaculation, impotence .or frigidity 
achieve completely normal function- 
ing after therapy, but appreciable 
help is afforded in somewhere bc- 


therapeutic relationship. Indeed, 
the therapist is not even the 
Foundation -- but the “basic pre- 
mise". “The basic premise", we 
are told, “insists”. On what? On 
claiming that neither husband aor 
wife is the patient, but that the 


and a female therapist, since the 


marital relationship is. That simply 
insult 


sexual experiences or one sex can 
only be understood by a member of 
that sex, but they do not scruple to 
treat homosexuals whose feelings, on 


cannot be so. When people consul 
Masters and Johnson, they usually 
pay for the service they receive, 
when a check is made out for the 


tween 25 per cent and 75 per cent of 
cases, depending on the condition 
treated and (he criteria used. Almost 
all of Masters and Johnson's patients 
were comparatively well-to-do - had 
they not been they could not have 
afforded the costs of treatment; 
other Investigators have found that 
the middle classes respond better to 
sex therapy than do the working 
classes. 


Several objections to sexual ther- 
apy can be raised, and indeed arc 
raised by Szasz. First, systematic 
sexual coaching could be regarded as 
dehumanizing sexual activity. As 
Szasz puts it. “The current pro- 
masturbatoTy literature reflects the 
premise that (he female genital is a 
kind of household appliance whose 
owner does not understand the in- 
struction manual". In raising ' this 
objection, Szasz himself appears to 
he falling into Ihe same priisinest of 
which he accuses Masters and John- 
son. There is no reason why people 
should not, if they so wish, take a 
purely animal pleasure in sexual 
activity without the accompaniment 
of love, provided they do not In so 
doing harm another person. Not 
does it follow that a person who has 
systematically been instructed both 
in how to take sexual pleasure and in 
Itow to give it will treat his or her 
partner with any less respect, love 
and consideration. 


the same argument, could surely 


only be understood by a homosexua 
therapist. 


payment, it is written and signed 
by a person (or persons), not l>y a 
"marital relationship”. 


Although Szasz establishes that 


Given that sexual treatment can 
benefit at least some people who are 
dissatisfied with their sex lives, one 
can ask whether within our culture 
there should be a professional group 
providing this service. It is all very 


The second issue is more complex, 
It is difficult, if not impossible, for 
any therapist to give sexual coaching 
without imposing his own values on 
-Ihe client. Some people enjoy fella- 
tio and cunnilingus, others revel In 
bondage or flagellation. The extent 
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if which siicl i iimMi-is jiff ii jhimiii.iI 
MMl- i'» I'L-Vi.Mlfii III All: A ( (III i furl's 
l«'u[: nf \exiiul leeipics. The Joy of 
.SW. in which In* ilrearmirigly in- 
structs his readers mi fmw in avoid 
strangulation when lying mio another 
iij». hm completely ncglcits In give 
•my .idvuv mi wliijijiini!. .Sunn* .sex 
therapists are iiiuknthlcrify sn miricd 
.iw;iy by their own 1 -nil nisi asms (lint 
they try to convert ihcir pulienls. In 
view of S/asz’s scorn lor (lie efficacy 
of se\ therapy, it is surprising flint hi* 
thinks they might succeed. I’juviilcd 
sc.\ therapy is between consenting 
adults, there is im reusini why t fie 
client sfioultl he persuaded to under- 
take liny practices l hat lie or she 
finds morally or aesthetically repug- 
iMixil. Of course the sex 'therapist 
should respect his clients' own judg- 
ments on how 10 conduct their sex 
lives, hut the clients can suiely he 
left to evaluate any advice he gives 
for themselves. 

A third danger in sox therapy is 
thiii it'll my encourage people to have 
1111 realistic asi lira lions and to expect 
ihiil they will day hy day teach die 
heights uf sexual hliss. Yu iiitpluni 
any such expectation is hsnl therapy, 
hut tlic 1 act that sex therapy is better 
done hy some than others is no 
reason for not doing it all. 

Despite his criticisms. Szasz grud- 
gingly admits [h;ft sex therapy may 
sometimes do some good: he would 
do nothing either to promote it or to 
bar it. lie is apparently against sex 
therapists, hut not sex therapy. 

Granted that there is both a use 
and a demand for sex therapy, one 
can ask who should give it. In de- 
nouncing the wicked doctors for 
arrogating this responsibility to 
themselves, .Szasz is a little in- 
genuous. Long liefore Masters mid 
Johnson had been heard of. every 

S enerai practitioner was confronted 
aily with men and women who 
wanted help with their sexual diffi- 
culties. Presumably, they brought 
these problems to doctors because 
there was nobody else to whom they 
could go. and they felt they could 
rely 011 doctors to be discreet. All 
Masters and Johnson did was to 
capitalize on an existing trend and !■» 
attempt to devise more systematic 
methods of providing help. Moreov- 
er. it is in the nature ol a doctor's 
job that he should dir inanv things, 
like comforting the sick and dying, 
that do nut depend on a knowledge 
of pathology. In fact, many doctors 
doubtless find the demand for advice 
on sex a nuisance or an embarrass- 
ment. Although doctors will prob- 
ably never be able to avoid giving 
some advice on sexual mailers, ii 
should noi be primarily their respon- 
sibility, though for "reasons oilier 
limn those put forward by Szasz. It is 
simply a waste of a iengtliv and 
expensive training for doctors to de- 
vote themselves to sex therapy. The 
job can be done just as well and 
much more cheaply by others, such 
as clinical psychologists ami social 
workers, provided they have suffi- 
cient wisdom and have been trained 
in the necessary techniques. 


in buiniii. .11 the lux paver s' expense 
lima depend on die availahiliiv of 
icsoimes and an evaluation of it*, 
benefits as compared with those to 
be nhiniiicd from devoting 11101c 
funds to housing, education, public 
11 .111x1*111 1 and sn cm. 

-Sznsy is perhaps on firmer ground 
in condemning sex education in 
schools, since ii is almost impossible 
fo provide sexual education without 
intlu cueing in one way or another 
the morality <i] the young, who arc 
less aide than adults 10 judge for 
themselves the advice offered hy 
those iii authority. There is. howev- 
er. im justification for Szusz'.x claim 
dint sex education liu.s directly in- 
creased the number at illegi lunate 
pregnancies in teenage girls. 

There is one aspect of sexual treat- 
ment that cuu be dealt with only by 
doctors, and that is sexual surgery. It 
is common knowledge that some 
surge un.s are prepared to enlarge 
women's breasts hy implanting sili- 
cone, just as olliers are prepared to 
■ edify by artifice the shape of an 
ugly nose provided hy nature. It is 
less well known th.it several farms nf 
prosthesis me ikiw available to in- 


crease the rigidity of the penis. One 
technique is to inset ( a pair ol sili- 
cone rods min its spongy tissues. 
Since this operation leaves the penis 
|>cr mane 1 illy civet, its results must 
he extremely uncomfortable ami one 
can only marvel dial surgeons offer- 
ing it receive any custom. Perhaps a 
less unsatisfactory technique is to im- 
plant two expandable elastic cylin- 
ders in the penis, which can then be 
erected l«y pumping fluid into them 
from a container concealed behind 
tlie wall ol the abdomen. Surgeons 
claim that the recipients of these 
devices are delighted with them, bm 
it is safest to suspend judgment until 
an independent study is undertaken. 
Such a study is available of the re- 
sults of trans-sex ual surgery - op- 
erations undertaken in order to con- 
vert the mule sex organs as far as 
possible into those or a woman or 
vice versa. The results showed that 
there was no objective improvement 
in the natients' lives, and on this 
hay* J mins Hopkins Medical School, 
which was a pioneer in developing 
the operation, I ms ceased to offer it. 

In Ins usual insouciant manner, 
Szasz vilifies the surgeons who con- 
duct “sexual-surgical mayhem”, 


whilst m the same lime maintaining 
that the state should not interfere 
ami people should he free to have 
such operations if they want them. 
Using his technique of dimming by 
association, lie coiupuic.s sexual 
surgery with operations, such as cas- 
tration. previously nei formed to 
"cure" masturbation. But one could 
with equal validity compare some sex 
operations to cosmetic surgery, 
which Inis b lough 1 ninny patterns 
considerable benefit. The iimrul issue 
ol Imw lar and in whn! circumstances 
to pmled people from I hem. selves is 
not an easy one. 

Despite Ids const an 1 1ee011r.se to 
the tricks of the pamphleteer - and 
m particular his attempt to foist 011 a 
profession as a whole the idiocies of 
some of its members, some of 
Sznsz's arguments are undoubtedly 
valid. He is, for example, correct iii 
observing that to argue that because 
masturbation is natural it is gond is 
as fallacious as iu argue that because 
belching is Natural a is good: one 
cannot derive an “uiiglir from an 
"is". He is also right to warn of the 
danger of accepting 11 morality im- 
posed by experts under the guise of 
therapy ; people should not be de- 


that the fact (Inn sex has t u he leT 
dots not mean that a 
lauglit, ami he seems to tliink ihai * 
is so persona! a matter that it Carl . 1 
U"I Him. 

sex that have to he learm t' 

"V™- ""‘I Saw 

whether it is really better in V 
about thorn iu the bawdy atrnoJkv 
that prevails in most gioups 0 f 
men. win 1 often conceal their r,Jl 
uncei taint ics by a shmv 0 f sexuJ 
biavodo than to learn from older 
md possibly wiser heads. Szasz loud 
v proclaims that people should tab 
then- own decisions about how 1 
conduct their sex lives, but h e 
ignores the tact that those decisions 
are not taken in a vacuum - they an 
influenced bv parents, friends and 
lovers, and doubtless bv the mass 
media. Indeed. Szasz only proposes 
problems, he never concerns himself 
with solutions. He is a satirist noi ■, 
thinker, and it would be a pity if 
readers were misled bv his show t ,f 
learning into taking him tw 
seriously. 


Extraverted, introverted and controverted 


By J. K. Wing 




Szasz argues that there should lie 
no government -sponsored program- 
mes of sex therapy since everyone 
"should be free to choose the source 
of their sexual enlighten mem and 
‘training'''. Because of his extreme 
right-wing views, lie is reluctant to 
see the state interfere in any aspect 
of life, and he wuuld deprive the 
poor of any form of psychiatric help, 
et alone help with their sexual prob- 
lems. As, it happens, adults are cur- 
rently free to seek both forms of 
help wherever they choose, but un- 
less some central control is exercised 
over sex therapy, the very abuses of 
which Szasz com plains will persist. 
For example, he protests that m.niv 
,! e5 i t 5? era P' &ts have intercourse 
with their female patients. Indeed a 

sh0 *«* l^t in the 
United Slates more than one clinical 
psychologist m twenty had had inter- 

orlinn !? ,h " nnd the prop- 

ffES ° f 5B * ual '^rapists indulging 
in this practice might be expected to 
be very much higher. Szasz riahtlv 

sS?h e X as hypoc . ris * lllc claim 8 that 
" l f- rCOursc ,s 1 Performed for 
therapeutic reasons, vet unless some 

fdn e » n T C " ,al licens ‘ n 8 system is 

5tami Cd . , .t l !h- VO f llld be •'"possible to 
stamp out this form of abuse, just as 

J control the spread of 

to^n«f aBe throu 8 h Prostitution 
s fo hcensc prostitutes. Whether or 

chi fi S L StanCe wilh sexual problems 
should be provided, as it currently is 
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Hans Eysenck 
The Man and His Work 
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A photograph in H. B. Gibson's 
biography shows Hans Eysenck at 
the age of seven: slurdy, upright, 
confident, rutlier challenging. 
Another shows him more than fifty 
years later silting in the second row 
of a lecture the 11 Ire in the University 
of Sydney, quietly wailing while de- 
monstrators try 16 break ‘up the de- 
bate with smoke -bombs. Bom in 
l l Jlb, the son of u popular iictor and 
a minor film star who were divorced 
when lie was only iwu, lie was 
hi ought up hy a grandmother in 
post-war Berlin. Emm mi early age 
lie demonstrated the disrespect for 
authority and convent inual wisdom 
tliai has so shocked or delighted his 
colleagues and his public since. Un- 
able to tolerate the bullying preten- 
tiousness of the Nazis, lie ‘came to 
England in iy.14 to prepare lor uni- 
versity. 

Without the right matriculation 
subjects to study physics, lie opted 
for psychology, as the most scientific 
ol the arts subjects available, and 
look his degree in Cyril Burl's de- 
partment at University College Lon- 
don. It was difficult fur him, as an 
"enemy alien", to obtain suitable 
employment during the early years 
ol the war. but. in m2, fie' was 
taken on by Aubrey Lewis, the out- 
standing psychiatrist of his genera- 
tion. at Mill Hill Hospital (where the 
Maudsley Hospital was evacuated), 
in ordei to undertake scientific inves- 
tigations in the field of clinical 
psychology. He has remained with 
the Maudslcv and (he associated In- 
stitute of Psychiatry ever since, be- 
coming the first Professor of Psychol- 
ogy there and acquiring a world-wide 
reputation both for his rcseureli mid 
for the controversies that some of his 
ideas have aroused. 

Dr Gibson has provided an intro- 
duction "for the general reader", 
rather than a detailed exposition and 
assessment nf Eysenck's scientific 
achievement jo dare in the context of 
research going on elsewhere in 
psychology and related suhjects. He 
writes- clear and unvarnished arose, 
provides plenty of references', and 
covers the main topics of personal 
and public interest with sympathy 
and reasonable objectivity. 

. Jhe establishment of a large nnd 
influential department devoted to 
theoretical nnd applied studies in cli- 
nical psychology, and the develop- 
ment of a profession largely indepen- 
; dent of medicine, receive proper 
attention and Eysenck's contrihu- 
1 lion is well described. The rivalries 
within and between professions will 
mainly be of interest to those who 
1 know the people involved, although 


they might find some of the anec- 
dotes trivial and the speculations ab- 
out motivation imilluiuinaliug. 

The core of the book is a rather 
brief chapter . on Eysenck's con- 
tribution to personality theory. This 
deserves attention because an appre- 
ciation of the principles and methods 
involved is necessary for an under- 
standing of points at issue in the 
more public controversies. From Ar- 
istotle. Hippocrates and Galen on- 
wards, there have been systematic 
attempts to describe and classify hu- 
man personality. The four ancient 
classi heat ions of temperament - san- 
guine. pjilegmntic, choleric and 
melancholic - still survive, in much 
diminished form, as popular psycho- 
logical types. Several descriptive sys- 
tems have recently been developed, 
based on the statistical analysis of 
self-descriptions given hy large sam- 
ples ol people. One of the best 
known is that of Caticll, which pro- 
vides a profile nf sixteen scores, thus 
prcseiving some of the variety of 
human personality but making it dif- 
ficult to formulate mid test explana- 
tory theories. 

Eysenck and his colleagues at the 
Instil ulc, using a different type of 
statistical analysis, postulated that 
each individual's personality could 
usefully and economically be mea- 
sured according to (hrce lnrgcly in- 
nate dimensions which they called 
"extra version-intro version", "neuro- 
ticism-slnhiliiy” and "psychoticism". 
From the first two of these can be 
derived a typology - stnble extravert, 
stable introvert, neurotic extravert, 
neurotic introvert - with some re- 
semblance to the four classical tem- 
pernments and to the personality 
types described hy other workers. 

More important, however, was the 
search for correlations between posi- 
tion on these dimensions and other 
psychological and physiological char- 
acteristics. It whs thought, for exam- 
ple. following Pavlov and Clark 
Hull, that introverts would acquire 
conditioned responses more rapidly 
and strongly than extraverts nnd that 
this tendency would be related to a 
lower level of “reactive inhibition" in 
the nervous system tinier reformu- 
lated in terms of level of "arousal"!. 
Ncuroticism, on the other hand, was 
not related to conditionability. but 
was explained in terms of “drive" 
and, ultimately, activity of the auton- 
omic nervous system. The nature of 
psychoticism and its plnce in the sys- 
tem remain unclear. 

These ideas generated an enor- 
mous body of research, partly be- 
cause of the theoretical interest of 
linking personality factors to ner- 
vous-system mechanisms, partly be- 
cause of their practical implications. 

It is the latter type of study that has 
awakened public interest in the 
work. For example, it can he argued 
that criminal hchnviour is partly 
causfd h y a failure to learn, during 
childhood, socinlly approved habits 
of behaviour. If extraverts are less 
likely to acquire such habits, while 
people high on ncuroticism have 


greater “drive" than average, neuro- 
tic extravcits are likely to l>e unduly 
represented mining a population of 
people who have committed crimes. 
Such a tendency will be. at least in 
pan, genetic in origin. This one set 
of predictions alone has led to u 
substantial scientific literature involv- 
ing both laboratory and population 
studies, and to much professional 
argument. Gibson does not attempt 
to deal with this work in any detail 
but quotes a recent reviewer's con- 
clusion that the empirical evidence is 
ambiguous. The work has not led to 
useful practical applications. 

Another kind of application is cli- 
nical, but here too the contribution 
■ if personality theory to diagnostic 
nosology has been little clarified, 
although some simple relationships 
(for example, that many people with 
depression and anxiety disorders are 
high in iicuroticism before and be- 
tween episodes) are well established. 
So far as treatment is concerned, 
Gibson concentrates on behaviour 
therupy. The experts, including those 
at the Institute, agree that personal- 
ity dimensions are, cis yet. ol little 
help in predicting tyjre of 1 re at men 1 
or individual response. Eysenck, 
himself no therapist, lias contributed 
mainly through his encouragement of 
colleagues within the department aiuf 
lus successful advocacy outside. 

For general readers, Eysenck's 
reptilntion is likely to be jiu'lged on 
what they have heard of the public 
controversies in which he has been 
m vol veil - his devastating criticism of 
Freudian and other systems of 
psychoanalysis, his flirtation with 
astrology and parapsychology, his 
views on the relationship between 
cigarette-smoking and disease, and 
above all his conclusions about the 
distribution of intelligence in various 
ethnic groups. Gibson discusses each 
of these topics, but without going 
into them in any depth, so that the 
reader will be hard put to it to draw 
conclusions, particularly about the 
last two. He himself’ regards the 
advocacy of measures aimed at re- 
ducing cigarette-smoking as “pater- 
nalistic” and he does not review the 
debate on Eysenck's book The 
Causes anil Efiecis nf Smoking. 
which many would consider its critics 
to have won hands down. Gibson 
makes the fair point that, at the 
least. Eysenck's approach to some of 
these topics has been markedly less 
critical than his approach to 
psychoanalysis, although he did final- 


ly conclude that there was little 
empirical evidence for extra-sensory 
perception or for the validity of 
astrological predictions. 

It is difficult to escape some con- 
sideration of motive, jiarticularly in 
the context of the more overtly poli- 
tical controversies, since Eysenck has 
been accused of being a "racist” and 
a “fascist" because he has drawn 
attention to what he thinks are in- 
herited differences in intelligence be- 
tween ethnic groups. More moderate 
critics have regarded his publication 
of these opinions as offensive, be- 


cause it provides an apparently re- 
spectable academic cloak for those 
who really do have “racist" motives. 
Tins argument can be turned bad 
un itself since it. iu turn, might be 
seen as an excuse for (hose who 
denied Eysenck his right to speak at 
university meetings. 

The most attractive part of this 
book is (lie Appendix, in which 
Eysenck defends (he right of scien- 
tists to speak freely about their dis- 
covej-ies mid their views, a slim sci- 
entific Areopagitica. Gihsun’s con- 
clusion. that Eysenck detesls “the 
purveyors of hatred", whether ol the 
left or the right, and has less ethok 
bias than most members of the fiu- 
m<m 1 nee, is surely just. TVia\ ‘toe* 
not mean that his scientific judgment 
is correct. 

Unfortunately, the arguments for 
mid against the positions taken by 
Eysenck iu these various con- 
troversies aic not fully dealt with. 
Gibson underestimates the ability af 
"the general lender, to understand 
quite complex scientific problems 
when these are discussed in _ plain 
English. Moreover, he is unwilling to 
provide an overall judgment himself 
This is particularly evident in his 
discussion of the personality 
theories, which ends with a brief 
presentation of the views of various 
experts, for and against, followed by 
an escape clause: “There hnve been 
extensive developments In the 
sophistication of both theory and 
practice which are hardly to be 
plained to those not intimately con 
cerned in the field". 

This even-handed justice, six of 
one being matched point for point 
with half-a-dozen of the other, leaves 
the author’s own position ambi- 
guous. un impression enhanced by 
the rather far-fetched parallels he 
sees between his subject's work and 

that of Freud. Perhaps it is unfair to 
expect more attention to have been 
paid to developments in other fields 
- including biological, epidemiolc 
al and clinical psychiatry, physiology 
and neuro-psychology, and the soda) 
sciences - which would have pro- 
vided the scientific context for an 
appreciation of the programme of 
research carried out by Eysenck and 
his colleagues: without this however, 
and without some attention to the 
historical and political aspects of the 
social problems under discussion, it 
is difficult for the reader to reach an 
informed judgment about their scien- 
tific contribution. 

The Development of Children’s 
Friendships edited by Steven R. Asher 
and John M. Gottman ( M7pp. Cam- 
bridge University Press. £20, 0 521 
23103 5) is a recent addition to the 
Cambridge Studies in Social and Emo- 
tional Development series, The book 
covers the topics of group processes 
and social-cognitive processes in a 
collection of twelve essays on the 
impact of peer relationships on the 
development of children. 
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Culled (with nnc exception 1 from his 
three volumes of hij'loi, ilium. 
Srlecivii l:\ui\s in Crilithm. along 
with "Hamlet 1 ' nml Other .S7iiiAv</»i'»i- 
lean l-.\\av\ (F*7 ( »). sersvs un the 
(.ream ■ >1 1 .* . Kuiglus's sinnu-i 


pim-s. It is welcome in two icspcsts: 
lii-.tly tin lesioniii', to print ■.-ss.iv-, nf 
the i'HNs that art* as Ire-sli and en- 
couraging ;in ever to the reader 
approaching, say. Ileihcrl <>r 
Cl.m-liiloii f‘>r tin in -I 111111-. Secondly, 
il lend in the order 111 wliich iln-y 
writ- onginallv published, llu-se 
essays allow a suisvy in little ol the 
illt'-fh-'-liial caieel ol mic o| oiu HUM 
pi-iieliiiluig and dependable enlii.. 
Because, indeed. J'rotesMu Knights 
can he depended on nliuoM con- 
tinuously lor a drill conception of 
his aims, keen lileraiy insight, and a 
slmdy (fnit uiidogiiia(ir) nmiimtnieiil 
t<> serious principles, one may read 
the collection as il is minted, in 
eluoiiologieal ordei of subject, with 
in 1 jarring sense of nlte muting be- 
tween a young mini seeking die 1 nib- 
ble reputation ami an established fi- 

f iure with eyes severe exploiting a 
ice nee to print. 

Il is as if one of the latest pieces. 
“Literature anti the Teaching of 
Literature" (1973), had been present 
in Knights’s mind fu»m the begin- 
ning. Though here primed lust, il 
could have stood at the head of the 
volume us a programme which has 
been steadfastly carried out over 
nearly half a century. It is no mere 
rationalization, like Milton's in the 
Dcfemio Seciunin, of occasional 
pieces as a connected work, but n 
statement of principles consciously 
held I" fiom the iH-ginning. These 
principles include the u 11 apologetic 
conviction (Imt the writing and the 
reading of imaginative lilernture are 
essential to the human race if we are 
to retain our humanity. Insight into 
ourselves and each other, awareness 
of our own and other societies, 
understanding of relationships be- 
tween people that differ from those 
we know in our own lives - all these 


arc fn-.u-icd in the ii'.iriei by ill- 
suinir- writ'.r and in ilu. wiiu-i 11 
in (Ik ,ni id wniniii id -ii m-i:lnii! i«> 
organize and i xpri i pcrcipunio «*t 
the w«u Id in iin.tein.iii'-e fotiu-,. 

Knight^ due-. n»»i. Iiowcvei. pro- 
duce a critique merely by applying 
an ideology >,r proL-.v, in a pin e «N 
writing: the ■irg.iiii/mc p-mci iiv.lt r- 
a particular iuiiu.ni. Imw the writer 
generates .md iianstniis inielkciii.il 
eiieigy, and Imw lie or -.he uses the 
stuff itself of writing, wools and 
structures, to embody and express 
value as well as content. Nut only 
are these principles fruitfully applied 
throughout this bonk: "Literature 
and the leaching of Literature" 
slates ihcm so clearly and cogently 
that, given the ohi fii.su hi .uul un- 
necessary self-deprecation all too 
nlicn expressed hy teachers of En- 
glish. it could usefully he discussed 
m every department in the wmld, 
im| as a gospel, but as a standard by 
wliiili. 1 1 1 1 4 *iii a .h agreement and dis- 
agreement. i'» li.mfy beliels and 
amis, milking tile pui-.uil ol llieil 
vocation limn- jik-sisiii.ihk- for 
1 i:.icIh.-is and mine lielplul 10 stu- 
dents. 

Although the principles and Man- 
dat ds to which I 'ro lessor Knights lias 
held iiic consistent 111 kind and qunli- 
ly, there is a jiciccpliMc shift ■>! 
emphasis, j he essays mi Herbert and 
Clarendon remain pertinent because, 
like their subjects, they are con- 
cerned with perennial human prob- 
lems and values - inner conflict and 
depression, motives and morals. Af- 
ter ii decade in which Kniglus's 
attention was focused chiefly on 
Shakespeare, <1 greater stress un the 


importance of the imagination is sig- 
nalled in !%(» by. appropriately, the 
essay un Coleridge, "Idea and Sym- 


bol". with its claim for "man's capac- 
ity for growth and renewal in re- 
sponse to the transforming energies 
in structures nf the imagination”. In 
"Coleridge as Critic" 0974), what 
Coleridge took from Schiller and 
Kant, tne importance io human life 
nf the cultivated imagination, and 
therefore of the literature- that feeds, 
expands, and energizes that imagina- 
tion, is underlined ny Knights, whose 
restatement is all too patently neces- 
sary in nil age prone to treat litera- 
ture as an easy route to a paper 
qualification or as pnssing entertain- 
ment. 

As well as being explicitly stnted. 
the deepening of this concern is ex- 


• ilipliliol by Kiiiglii--'-. tun r -.iv- "ii 1 
Ik-ure 1 .11 nt-. iu ilu- Iu -i “lli n tv I 

kini'-'. Hid I||I- happed Sj 'll l.l I "I . I 
Kiughi-. diaw-. al[i-nl]"ll lh> iu>*.-. , 1- 1 
l-.l" . i-\p|i '1 .1 1 1 > 'll "I 1-gnIlM". wll" 1 
■lltwail ilu- dc'-i'I'Uiincnl >4 ■ 
aiitilhc-i s file '. and ■i-ek'. I<- bring | 
"iii "I Ik- sure ik'.'. die relevance and 
I'lliere-ncv "t ilu- minute p.iriiuil.ire . 
■>f the vlvlc". The chiel rewei-iii is ; 
with human in-iutii and with words, 
mily itivv.ud-. tin- end involving re- 
lere-nu* t" the lile dial re lliviniicd 
as 'the extension and re-1 menu 1 lit *>1 
consciousness ■ >1 dial in tel licence , 
which, in S.uiiiiyana'x words, is 'the 
highest form of vitality' ". In "Ileiny 
J nines and Unman Liberty" 1 1 t, 75l . 
while taking up from I'oiiml a theme 
related tu the bondage discussed in 
the earlier essay, dial ot ilmiiiii.iitoji. 
whether il he the destruction of chil- 
dren hy parents to safeguard moral 
and social beliefs or the more insi- 
dious captivity til ostensibly henevu- 
Iciu patronage, Knights finally values 
James most not just loi asserting die 
value ol eoiisiiiiiisiiev. but lot mak- 
ing Ills leaders use ihcii imaginations 
“in an area ol eonci-ru ■ the men ol 
pressure .Hid loereioii that is. qiiiu- 
liierallv. central to die future- of out 
civili/alinn”. 

The essays on Jituii-s also illustiate 
a point at which Kniglus's insight 
stops short, pei Imps inhibited by his 
own wise caution about “the dangeis 
inherent in the alleinpl to find a 
simple 'explanation' ol an aiillior's 
work in terms of his life". Knights 
perceives that "a feeling as or being 
nuried alive . . . runs through James’s 
work from first to lust", that one of 
his main preoccupations is with 'The 
plight of the trapped creature", die 
sensitive man "shut off from the free 
enjoyment of living ... by 'cireum- 
slanccs' nr hy something in his own 
nature oi his own past history", "the 
souse of exclusion from all he would 
have liketl must to enjoy in life" felt 
in The Princess Ciisuiitassimii by 
Hyacinth (the name itself a, for 
James, daring hint) Robinson. In the 
second essay, as well as noticing the 
child) cn whose life is denied by their 
parents' rigid values. Knights discus- 
ses the relationship between young 
sculptor and older patron in Roder- 
ick Hudson, and seems hs impcrcep- 
tive as the latter in not seeing that 
Mallet's self-deception involves a 
love that desires to possess, veiled as 
altruistic patronage, not the crude 
will to dominate found in less sym- 
pathetic characters. These situations 


uf iippicsMnii aiul repn.---.iori. i I k 
lillme "I min t lil>. .md pn-vi uImh ot 
i nv i ip. i- me - iu with rile lib ot minis, 
luav bi miii .r. j>re-‘i , mable pai.i- 
dii’in-. ol a llieil iiiidlsCUxsaHe bin 
Miprcnii-lv impoiiaiii p in ot James. 
Ills hoilloSL-.MI-lliU 

It re perhaps 1 1. 1 1 1 1 y dire blind spot 
•a Imh makes K n iv.hr i anxious to 
as-.eit dial iT.inyrncilc in Marlowe's 
huh < Ouevn of r I mh,tge. Ov ill's bny- 
slieplit-ol ol liiuiii. i*. a ■ |i.iby-tigiire 
. . . obviously i id a ill ile': it is imt 
: re'.n m ed that' every woman who is 
■ I a lull i'd un a nun's knee, though 
loudly called "baby ". re pre- 
adolescent Bm il re not only discom- 
fort .it the idea of a nubile vouch 
dial distorts the .iigmiiuil: 

< i.inymede (who himself asks only 
tor a jewel .md a bonK.li. and secure 
more mature than drooling Jupiter) is 
cut down to fit itu argument about 
excess i elated to infantile experience 
which derives from Freud. For one 
vvliosv in idled uul alk-giauce.s were 
|n csiiin.ilily lumieil in the l l *JHs. 
Kuiglits i:. iimuIIv tree horn dated 
reins: I nun Mar.x lie adopts onlv well- 
suppniti'd ideas. Iriit any critic nowa- 
days who feels liable to slip into 
using the clidies of IT endian hypoth- 
esis to “explain" a theme or charac- 
ter iu literature (unless the nuilmi' 
himself was inidci the mthieiicel 
would be well advised to consult 
Paul Kline's Fact ami Faniasy in 
Freudian Theory to cheek exactly 
whai had mid wiiul had not been 
experiment ally verified by 1972. 

for the most part Knights is well 
guarded against such dangers. He 
eschews another pseudo- 

psychological fashion, the spotting of 
archetypes, as sometimes Tadic, pro- 
ducing criticism "more shallow in- 
stead of more profound". Despite lire 
firm and clearly expressed belief in 
the serious value of imaginative liter- 
ature, he usually avoids strident 
righteousness. The exception is the 
earliest essay in this collection, "Res- 
toration Comedy: the Reality and 


the Myth ', wh'-ie. ih'ingli he pi"pcr- 
Iv Mihlii din. ile iiini.ili/iui! I" literary 
■ iiriii'.in, Iu- enimiiatii in re- pmi.e 
I" iiu.iiiiioire. er-guiei.il pidive l"r 
ilu genre-, .in "■.i-r-eviiei.il condemn- 
ati< >ii. with tin- well-known eon- 
chiriim tlisit •■they are- uivial. kioss 
and drill". When lie dismisses Deri- 
iiiitni's intrigue, a-. ''"I no more hu- 
man •iL'ilifu alive ill. iii llnree of a 
li.irii-yard cock" he is not seeing smy- 
lliiiig l iliLrege was unaware ol: the 
mote intelligent and original Res- 
toration i Irani. rusts knowingly cont- 
inent "ii the cloaking of natural na- 
tive vices under foreign manners 
wliich gave an impetus io British 
sexual livpnciisy. Kniglus’s Heme of 
eompniiMin vines not command im- 
mediate sympathy now. when 
popularized elhi'louy scud 1 , ire bad. to 
Aesop, aiul we Feel the extent of 
cock in man more than did some 
starry-eyed humanists of the IWs. 
Frorfi the luiinhei ol such plays he 
gives evidence of having read (lull 
not, disabling I v. seen), his secure to 
lie a case of literary indigestion. Sur- 
feiting on the trivial, he cannot iccull 
the lew nniiiislmig rinusels. 

Anoihei small re-sei vaiiou might 
Iv made .ibrait Professor Knighls's 
perception of the rhythms in Ren 
.loireon's verse. Ol 

■ ■r yiiur uiiuv.iry'd jxrine 

Ol CiaihiTing, Ebnintie iii pouting fin 
agninc? 

lie remarks that “the sfcnml part of 
the line, front live reversed stress of 
'Bulimic', seems to pour itself out 
with something of Selden's own 
ill ui uda nee". It is disconcerting that 
one usually so closely attentive to 
the text should lake “Gathering. 
B mimic iu" us six syllables instead of 
the four dictated by the dccasyllahic 
line. But to be able io find only such 
minute exceptions testifies to the 
standard of a volume infused with 
qualities of mind and heart that 
inuke it worthily representative of 
the line going hack through Col- 
eridge- to Samuel Johnson. 


Indulgence and obligation 


By Julia Briggs 


JANETTE DILLON: 

Shakespeare and the Solitary Man 
1 83pp. Macmillan. £15. 

0 333 27468 7 


It is notorious that Shakespeare's large 
output and consistent vitality provide 
the aspiring critic with an apparently 
infinite regression of topics tor study. 
Shakespeare's treatment of whatever- 
it-might-be can be compared or con- 
trasted with that of his contemporaries, 
and with a little luck and more judge- 
ment our reading ot particular pas- 
sages, even whole ulays, may he per- 
manently altered. The obvious risk is 
that such aggregated knowledge will 
amount to no more than itself, a 
scrapbook of references to a single 
topic, though this nuiy be avertedby 
choosing ^sufficiently contentious sub- 
ject. In writing on Shakespeare and the 
Solitary Man, Janette Dillon has ccr- 
tuinly found a much-disputed theme, 
for the question of whether solitude 
was desirable or acceptable could in 
Shakespeare’s time be debated at a 
great variety of levels. There were 
traditional arguments hs between the 
active and contemplative life {olium 
and negotium), between the busy life of 
town and the peace of the countryside, 
between the soeinl Epicurean and (he 
isolated Stoic, even, perhaps, between 
conventional good health and interest- 
ing melancholy. 

In order to thread a path through 
these comprehensive and troublesome 
dualities. Dr Dillon is forced into a 


series of uneasy simplifications. She 
argues (hat a change took place in 
English attitudes to solitude between 
15/0 and 1630, it being considered a 
bad thing before 160U but a good one 
ufterwards: "in the sixteenth century it 
was the mark of villains, in the seven- 
teenth century it was generally 
praised". But such a generalization will 
only stand with numerous qualifica- 
tions, some of which, to her credit, 
Jnnctte Dillon acknowledges. While 
presenting the otiumlnegotium debate 
in terms of personal indulgence on the 
one hand and public obligation on the 
other, she nevertheless admits that 
Pico’s withdrawal from an active life in 
favour of contemplative calm and 
Raphael Hythloduy's rejection of the 
compromises inherent in courtly ser- 
vice cannot be fitted into this scheme. 
Humanist ideals of active service may 
have been in the ascendant in six- 
teenth-century England, but there was 
always room for alternative values: the 
neo-Platonic scnrcli for inner wisdom, 
and personal ideals of integrity or 
self-cultivation nlsu provided potent 
images, while court corruption re- 
mained a constant literary lopos of the 
period. Sidney’s shepherd Dnrus was 
not alone in admitting 

“O sweet woods the dclighl of solitHti- 
ness! 

O how much I do like your suliiari- 
ness!" 

while some of Spenser's most compell- 
ing figures - Belphoehe, for example - 
lire solitaries. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury the attractions of private life seem 
to have increased in proportion to 
dissension in public life. “The Mind . . . 
Withdraws into its happiness" in Mar- 
vell’s “Garden", because happi- 
ness is no longer to be found in tne 


common haunts of men. 

The second half of the book consists 
of exegeses of individual Shakcsncu- 
rinn plays, showing how they reflect 
the attitudes outlined earlier, from the 
comparatively simple condemnation of 
Richard Ill’s relentless pursuit of self- 
interest through to subtler presenta- 
tions of solitariness ill Hamlet, and 
thereafter. There is much here that is 
familiar, particularly in the discussions 
of Richard H nnd Ay You Like It, but us 
Janette Dillon moves away from the 
less fruitful topic of solitude towards 
more demanding issues, such as the 
growth of self-consciousness and the 
development of a concept of the di- 
vided self, her arguments become 
more incisive. The chief difficulty 
here lies in n tendency lo consider 
Shakespenrc in the context of con- 
temporary writing rather than ns, 
first and foremost, a dramatist. 
Hamlet, for example, is illuminated 
by apt quotations from Montaigne, 
but much that Dr Dillon apparently 
regards as unique in his moral isola- 
tion seems rather to be part of an 
existing dramatic tradition, if Kyd's 
Spanish Tragedy is anything to go 
hy. The histrionic possibilities of 
isolation, self-doubt and the divided 
self seem naturally to have appealed 
tu the dramatists from (he outset, 
and both the comedy and the 
tragedy of the period explore these 
themes exhaustively and continuous- 
ly. Ultimately, her book remains un- 
focused. The" uuestinn of man’s rela- 
tionship or lack of it to his society, 
like Shakespeare himself, encompas- 
ses many aspects of life and is peren- 
nially interesting, but in such open 
country lacking dearly defined land- 
marks. the beginner is easily lost. 
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Fandango-ing to a fortune 

By Anita Brookner 


CHARLES CASTLE: 

Lb Belle Otero 

The Last Great Courtesan 

I92pp. Michael Joseph. £8.95. 

0 7181 1935 5 

In 1917 Liane de Pougy, Princess 
Ghika. saw a woman of her acquaint- 
ance strolling along the Champs Ely- 


«mT!L C .. C * tra0rt,ina - Iy pow T £ f he " The essentially monotonous story of 
S re fl . eve . r ,n “"J 1 . do “ bt aad her early success, her continuous 
UUJL s f L* ve made h f r ,he triumphs, her wealth, her establish- 

?/ the p? courtesans, ments, her lovers, her jewels, has been 
nlfnhihUnH . m il t,ve 4 stu P ,d 1 and f j la L y lo,d b y Mme ° tero herself in a slightly 
= , her danc !u g c L ea ! ed lhe mendacious memoir, and is retold 

fh ° ck , v y aves that had every here, in less than lustrous prose, by 

JHLS ^ d,ei !f 1 r 1 f aCh i n - 8 f ° r h J S Charles Cas,le - « a narrative in the 
cheque book. Unlike Liane de “With one bound our hero was free" 

f 1 ? 105 * a , or tradition, a story in which men make 
5 M ^ r ° de - w ho liked playing advances, enjoy favours, shower gifts 
with dolls and may have been slight- redouhlp. th P ,r 


sfies! T^e woman vvas very K 

pleasant looking, and swathed in ^ retarded ^fS rcdQ ^t he, r efforts, take their leave, 

Kirs; she had an air of authority, ravishing Emilienne d’Alencnn S ih P re nd 5 ld farew ‘r 11 - » n the unin- 
Liane de Potigy recognized her. not was „o him of Sddness 1 spued conjurationsofMme Otero and 
by her smile ^ut by her enormous make-Sp^ “ nd filSSi Mr Castle, is an affair of quick wits, 

pearl earrings. She was her former fKnaU she ’never coSo^ed hpfilf c ? m P ro , misin B documents, jealous riv- 
accornplice and rival Caroline Otero, with thc affection of Z? r r and Payments. Disquieting 
the nrieinal croquet de diamante, she copied herself 5? ? fer ? nces are made *0 the Third 

star of the Folies Bergfcres. and argu- brief dSointmenN s« iJS 3 Empire to “a hunting lodge at Oise 
ably the most successful courtesan of ain V ° utside Pans • and “the hospital at 

the Belie Epoque. E ^$7*°™' Bcau j° n " Nothing is ever spelt quite 

In 1954 Caroline Otero permitted SSLT^Snnf md wteSS SE" 1 * This .? ate of ad ™r- 
herself to be photographed in the she was asked to do so, from Carls- naturenf mSp nS n ? ■ do f, bt sI “ tt,sh 

W B-ta-t. fromLisbon ,o £ 


looks a spry old party, elegantly 
dressed, pearl-drop earrings in posi- 
tion hflir nniu rathsr tliin k..i ..... 


. -..i --r * "‘fr* 

tion, hair now rather thin but eyes In many wuys she was the ideal 
still round and bright. She might be business woman, tirelessly profes- 
tne respected matriarch of any sional, sleeping with anyone on 
French middle-class family, the one whom she might show a profit, accu- 
the prospective bride or hrirlnnrortm mu la tine her mnnv hnucr and k«. 
would be taken tc 


.'-'- --vi "“‘wiiui auu aa- 

E lent Colette was around to comment. 
>unng her music-hall days, Colette, 
too cerebral to be a good performer, 
devoted her better energies to studying 
those who were. She seems to have felt 


ss family, the one ™ sne might show a profit, accu- those who were. She seems to have felt 
ide or bridegroom mutating her many houses and her a comradely admiration, a fraternal 
■ to . v L s,t ° n an fortu Jl e , I ,n jeweis not only from sympathy for Mme Otero, then at the 
signaled Sunday. Alfonso XIII of Spain and Nicholas height of her fame, and the two were 

fflmllv nlhnm nn 11 Of Riikih nn/t RHumrd l/n »hl. i. I... ... . ... 


Saturday, the 
look in at a 
embroidered 


Ex 60, inere . w® re no children, sion of her. She had no claims to any glance the miles of satin embroidered 
a " dabe B rew oW m almost total excellence of taste, was totally lack- with storks, the Manila shawl drar^d 
iso ] at '°e- , L ' n 8 m sentiment, had no confidante over the grand piano, the dishes 3 of 

Another photograph shows her but her maid, and took n nriHn in chnmlstnc th* iL. .L.. . 


iilSlll . ' ' n 8 m sentiment, had no confidante over the grand piano, the dishes of 

t Photograph shows her but her maid, and took a pride in chocolates, the tiger skins, the Louis 
ESjrtL : a JKL no l " ,ucb m ° re re ' ^‘"6 a . true Ratine, a performer, a XV bedroom, and the pinked blue 
nnH he J5?!! her .,f acc 13 n ° w Bohemian, a guttersnipe. For this window draperies, through which 
2* “ d without resilience, the she earned a certain genuine respect, could be seen the blue MerJdes built 
consmnflv f ^L^ eater ba ^* “ lf f ony , from ber contemporaries especially tall and narrow to accommo- 

SSS2a%»JS!^ he * iSn fr ° m t,ose who lvere in n scnse dare the aigrettes and the ostrich 

fellow wage-earners: agents, ser- plumes of Mme Otero’s hats • 
?P d l ? f , P^ographs of herself at Vants; theatre managera, even jour- « / ™T ' ; 

the height of her career. Her days nalists. * . , Colette found Mme Otero dressed irt 

ftm *" tht — J - her favourite off-duty garb: sUk stock- 

ings, down-at-hee! slippers, camisole 
and petticoat, over which she had 


■ — ® , rjvl uaYS 

are spent in this one room, -heating 
up on her gas-ring little meals pre- 
pared by a local rdtisserie, feeding 
the pigeons on her tiny balcony. Her 
enormous fortune has long since 


Emotionally she remained imma- 
ture, almost unborn, as might have 



A caricature of Otero in one of her Folies Bergires poses, by Sem, c 1900 ; jm 
me book reviewed here. 

be=n ta a r,hc gaming i^L ‘No- , •»*— ' Tfc »PP='i>e 0bCy 10 "" !' 

'srafSfsSSS 

la Gibvagnini, Her health and appe- and °, ter o was packed off to intense, she simply loosened the win V T B, . s “ pre " iel ! X confident, do- Jhe 

tite ore excellent, her declined «• young ag e. tengown When shewas Led with he Sh?!e C m™ohnve needaH fU H Ure ' fcr ^ralfns 3 ' 

apparent. Astne tees were not paid she was made game she stood uo and tanned h*»r Se cms 10 nave needed no friends or ns wcu * • 

She was to be blessed with a nm rf TV* m thc kitchens - st *e took her sromach and °hen P with a^mHe^f S?u but occasionally rescued Her life shades off into dullness afl*i 

videnlially easy death OnAnEiKi P re{I( ^ er Bt Jbc age of twelve and simple happiness sat down at thi d Ji, r ? dden who had fallen the Great War, by which tune she \W* 

II 1965 y she took a stroll n P n!uS!?i b , e fu n her P rofessio| tal dancing career table. Tliey ate puchero a vast dish nf h 4? nes and who,n she would HUle too old to enjoy or to annexe tin 
h„ luSh (iuMed hareT weS S ?S timc - The P a «ern was set beef, ham? boi£d i SeVln ® Into her servi f e - Otherwise, her new fortunes of the new millions « 

. to her room and cfled mSi fet^she would fail in love, momen- boiled vegetables and^be’ans E fS ra « e was exclusively masculine, But there werestill men willing .tosttfc 
heart attack L a anl ¥ but extravagantly, with weak Otero ate^ Tour fgely unattractive, prestigious, weal- her at roulette or chemin de fer; o« 

years oB? an? only US andexploitative men, and nourishing concoction P he^deseUne ® nd 88 ^pie-nalnded as imagines them to be elderly and rather 

burnlnE food alertMfhPr f ? r money, ^ often as possible, and replete. After^ a^ strawhernfiS^SS her sf lf . Her career, both amorous and fraiL Her journey downhill to, U* 

that anything was amiss Her B fune?!d AItll ?^. h ® he nevcr bad a lesson even a cup P of coffee she took^uD he? professional, lasted until she was well H6tel Novelty does not seem to haw 

was sXsety attended’ and of thi 2JLS. 1 • Smi*?? 11 ‘u have been a true ^‘^ettes and began to dance Shi SS? SiJ */ 8 ?* wluch lil ? e she had S C °? p E rt ft lar, 5 F P 8 ^ 1 - Presamag 

three wreathe on th P Ih dan f er ’ ndt H 8 ht on her feet, but with danced on the oaAlnn uf, i 0 ? 1 , sev ®, ral fortunes at the gamina her lack of introspection helped, w 

Se™ t SlnSt h ? t C S n *5 ColeTeinM«^ HSf: Sbahad »o need of wSnan’f sumably there was^ill money to 

"‘La RoueToume" andwai 2hS l ? f he i ^” ck and lhe muscles of hours ■ until the swat rolled dowl hZ ?? am ^ . understood and the way. The jewels mysterlowj 

th^croupien ^ JuaS-ttns by and folders, able to excite tack and the ttomlmo SS of musk ! n the ?**- vanished and were no doubt used 

.In aocShor photograph, S Belle SBEh?1S "SfS 


one rumtuneu me pcuuiuni 

she was niways enchanted to be, 
she performed not only for othen N 
for herself ns well. 

Her life shades off into dullness aft*i 
the Great War, by which time shew 1 
little too old to enjoy or to annexe the 


the croupiers of Juan-Jes-PIns ' T u ou,Qe i?’ a ? le to excite tack and the room smelled of musk n ine Ydl,ls,,eu a T were no ao t? , ^L5 

In another nhoinoJ!^ i !' n „ hB rse|f and her Audience with the Her sauce-stained nankin wn..M h* u ar fc ®"® eropen t° the talents^ wfcch currency. At an age which other 

&sl sp^a-srjs 

V 8,1C W 0S in 1 1868) and • - ■ Blass nHtn * Sh* l p ft nothin P. whi« 


. • . l mniinuur | 

,»ars old (she was bom jn.1868) and •' 
i 0, fe aB y a veteran'- of the cabaret 1 
.circuit. Her plump sheenli fa face k ' ; 


Universal Uncles 


m ,r - 

!•;/ . 

tefe 

a.-:; h?:y 


:4rtipWate far v flguri? .front 'neck to 1 
vefefibe. a perfect 

flows 






' B ;at about pild-thigh • I ■ : 

X^y^.v^^waUt is |iqy and wm To ,: . . ■. 

1 rest of wSsJ.-v -i .! •/• • 


balding, brotbers^ .. . V 

S' * n * “PM* 1 tifroomidowtlitairs. 

With them arp twb children', under-tens: 
p girl, and a boy who Isn’t quite right .. . 

Either they are Benjamins, late additions to 
ttafainUy of the men's parents; or half-siblings. \ 

-Tliey area cOsy gxoup, the children have 

a pretty good time. The men Uke trouble : 

over them, they have an anectionatenaitire ; . ' < 

They tookmy Uftle sUter to «hepl*yground. ' , - ^ ‘ •'!' 

It tad been ildniug, and Apy played « game. 

Jumping her over puddl^, apd after erch one • 

giving tar* kiss. Some titrie, the puddles stop 

but dot the kissing.' ,* , . On warm Saturdays? -■ \ 

l^^W-^Merc^des, 
and take their j- Jl . . ;/ // , • «> ■ . .< . 


, : glass prime. She left nothing, wng 
’ was as it should be t for she was-towy 
alone, only mildly eccentiio, still i»* 
'cent, and still blessed with a beslwy 
appetite,}. . 

. ' It is Intriguing jo reflect that she-w* 
a conterfipOrary of Sigmund Freud. To 
Freud’s question, ‘^Bt da\wwttg 
. want?”, Otero would no doubt Haw 
• “Being there'’, as opposedto 

’Getting there , which is'presunwbu 
what men want. Or perhaps she WOUlQ 


not have replied At all, ^ ^bc&gbolb to 
* stupid and too clever to have wtftc 
her time on working'it out. WhaleW 


available to women, that it was s 
supremely in the 'years between 1» 
• and 1914, and that Such success a 
pends less op the acquisition of certai 

nrivll(* 0 P C nnrf n,nnn«MlMp< thflQ 0 


.the Country, ' '' •' •• :• - pends less op the acquisition of certi 

fcdarifai J,; : '• * • f • privileges and responsibilities than ' 

straw HatS. * • ' • i • * - • • ‘ . • '• P^^on of> kppwledge of dgtt 

iMrV--- - ,/ : "\- X-./.c /w- realities. .It: is a. matter ofv debt 

y i-'-r: i ' \ . / : . whethw ifime tealitles have c«ang<! 


v x. V 'ft? . F? x- • •- :: x : T ' • r * 1 ’ W^ih^^iti^^ngf 

| . ... ■■ , Michael Hnfmnnn 
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Dangerously imaginative 


By Clive Sinclair 

DOROTHY SEIDMAN BILIK: 
Immigrant-Survivors 


system of ethics and faith”. History has cerned that thc Nazis have nibbed us of 
seen to it that these isadikim are not J vocabulary for feeling, jusi as ihey 
makers of stories, but commentators, bavc robbed the Jewish writer of his 
Nonetheless. Bilik argues, they have creative innocence. David Schearl’s 
provided the ideal solution for those desire lo du away with his father in Call 
Jewish American writers “who wished (f S/cep is, she says, simply Freudian. 


ly scandal into fiction, causing his as tactfully as possible Bilik ignores the 
“bewildered father” to think himself moral ambivalence at the heart of 
and all Jewry ''gratuitously disgraced literature, Jewish or otherwise. She 
and jeopardized hy my inexplicable introduces Roth as an example of “a 


literature, Jewish or otherwise. She 
introduces Roth as an example of “a 


betrayal . Both Singer and Roth make growing post-Holocaust sensibility*', 
it nppnrent that a Jewish writer given to yet does not discuss The Professor of 


Immigrant-Survivors tn give form to their post-Holocaust but such desires are not so simple in the expressing the unmentionable has to Desire, a wonderful example of lhe 

Post-Holocaust Consciousness in Re- consciousness”, but were unwilling to light of the Holocaust. Given these chouse between his intent and his very sensibility she is delineating. For 

i A -lA.I.inrt riAllAM !. _ I . .1 IT I ° . ihmi.lkte mknt rinlit Unr n CaAiipA npfin f‘ Until D II llv 1 1VL olmeo tllitir r «1_ ■ - r. n 


cent Jewish American Fiction write directly about the Holocaust thoughts, what right has a secure 

216pp. Weslyan University Press, itself. Instead of playing, like Philip Jewish American author using the 

$20.70. Roth, with the "solipsism of sensitive superiority invested in him by 

0 8195 5046 9 Jewish sons and their problematic “ d| k s isadikim, to sit in judgment on 

. ■ . .. " - 1 - y mothers”, the more serious writers the world - especially if there is some 

turned to the “painfully acquired wis- deep connection between the creativity 
Jewish legend tells of thc Lamed-vav dom of immigrant-survivor fathers and of a wntcr and the dcstruciiveness of 
TsudikUnat Thirty-six Saints, upon mothers as the embodiment of that ^ ?^r ,V h ,V n r _ 
whose anonymous grace the con- consciousness". What were unimaginable histone pnr- 

tinuing existence of the ^depends. The isadikim offered two things: S5 S|h& B and do °5o? common 


thoughts, what right has a secure people. Both authors chose their ta- 

Jewish American author, using the lent, and thereby contributed to their 

moral superiority invested in him by father's deaths, or so their fiction 

Bilik’s isadikim, to sit in judgment on would have us believe. Such patricidal 
the world - especially if there is some guilt is complicated by Jewish history, 
deep connection between the creativity m which the naive desire to murder the 
of a writer and the dcstruciiveness of father was made hideously real by the 
history7 Bilik sidesteps thc issue thus - Nazis. So the surviving sons reincar- 
“What were unimaginable historic par- n»!c their fathers again and again, as a 
ticulars before the Holocaust remain son of adjudicator, as they wrestle with 
‘unspeakable’ and do not comport their talents to produce works that will 
easily within the probabilities and somehow differentiate them front the 
uni vc reals of conventional literature"- Nazis. Their novels become attempts 
and thereby misses one of the most to assert a moral control over their 
interesting ' aspects of the "post- imagination. Singer blames his im- 
Holocaust consciousness". aainalive excesses upon a dybbuk, 

c . . while Roth ascribes his to the id, hut 

,he y are the tn,e sources of their 

fells S, ° rie i S - Bi,ik ‘ S lsaclikim arc no1 prom .P- 

Lj[ ,“L?J ,ers but rest miners, characters who 

;z n ^‘n t " s wr 

-fr fW'.X 1 ' Jo‘ 1« S “ Tmfiiimim, with "such » 

history? It is ccrl.Hnly possible for a 
“ S':,?! Jewish writer to turn to history without 

hSS2, S troubling his imnginntion. hut surely 

r7/.ne/ Writer hm V hk imagination is unlocked. 


“What were unimaginable historic par- 
ticulars before the Holocaust remain 


tS. n S,if AnriS ottered two things: . unspcakable - and do nol comport 

The title of Andre Schwarz- Bart & authenticity and particularity. Bilik P „ t :L u-ithin «iw> nmhaKiiiiim nnH 

Vn^addmor to re tii^ ‘ hiS P artoh ™* T-/ or univcreols Sf convenrional literature’’ - 

WirS c^ example, the way some sunnvors liter- and thereby misses one of the most 

thirty-six there are other isadikim, ally crawled out of mass graves -strips j n t ere stinB ' asoecls of the "oost- 
pious men who act as "teacher and reality ofitsprotectivemetaphors.lt is Mnlocaus? consciousness" ^° S 
moral example to others". These arc impossible to turn such material into an 

the “Immigrant-Survivors” of Dorothy echo of nn epic hero’s descent into the One of Isaac Uashevis Singer's ic- 
Scidman Bilik's study. She proposes underworld. The same point is well- cent stories, "The Betrayer oflsrnel”, 
these new Americans, survivors of the made in Saul Bellow’s Herzog-. "Just as ,ells of » little hoy who watches while 
Holocaust, as representative Jews machinery has embodied ideas of his father, a rabbi, judges thc case of a 
more suited to this grim anti-Israelite good, so the technology of destruction polygamist. The rabbi accuses the man 
cru than thc suburhan shlcmiel. Bilik has also acquired a metaphysical char- of being a betrayer of Israel, but thc 
believes that these isadikim have re- acter. Thc practical questions have little boy turns out to be no less 


believes that these isadikim have re- acter. The practical questions have 
vitalized modern Jewish American thus become the ultimate questions os 
literature, just as the first wave of well. Annihilation is no longer a 
immigrants created it. As her .subtitle metaphor. Good and evil are real." 
suggests, it is they who have raised the Although noting it, Bilik fails to ex- 
consciousness of contemporary wri- plore the consequences of this situa- 
ters. lion, and ignores Herzog’s difficulties 


ggcsls, it is they who have raised the Although noting it, Bilik fails to ex- 
nsciousness of contemporary wri- plore the consequences of this situa- 
■s. tion, and ignores Herzog’s difficulties 

For this task they have been chosen, in coming to terms with these realities, 
it by God, but by history. Bilik sees How can Herzog call his misfortune at 
:m continuing the Jewish tradition of the hands of Madeleine "suffering" 


he, too, has become a betrayer of 
Israel. Likewise, Philip Roth, in The 
Ghost Writer, describes how his alter 


t^e novel moves from scenes of Dkvid 
Kcpesh's sexual fascism to a melancho- 
ly idyll, presided over by Kcpesh’s' 
ailing father and his friend, Mr Barbat- 
nik, survivor of Hitler's camps. The 
reason for thiscxclusion is the tact that 
Bilik treats only works that have an 
Immigrant -Survivor as protagonist. 
Consequently, she misses an even 
more important opportunity to com- 
pare A'fliflH in Goray with The Slave . 
Uvo novels by Isaac Bashcvis Singer, 
both set in seventeenth -century Poland 
in the aftermath of the Chmelnicki 
massacres; one written before the 
Holocaust, the other afterwards. 
Perha|» the most tcllingdiffcreitcc is in 
thc treatment of the heroines; Rechele 
dies possessed by a dybbuk. in a 
sadistic parody of birth'; Sarah also dies 
tit childbirth, but is survived by a son, 
who begins life anew in Israel. When 
Singer or Mulamud or Bellow do 
something of which Bilik approves she 
tends to compliment them with the 
word "daring". Imniigrant-Sun-h'ors is 


lion, and ignores Herzog’s difficulties ego. Nathan Zuckerman , turns a fami- 
in coming to terms with these realities. — 


In her anxiety to treat the Holocaust 


undoubtedly an important book; but if 
only Dorothy Seidman Bilik had her- 
self been more dnring. 


not by God, but by history. Bilik sees How can Herzog call his misfortune at 
them continuing the Jewish tradition of the hands of Madeleine "suffering" 
aggada, telling secular tales designed when it is competed to the fate of 
to illustrate T, the foundations of a European Jewry? Bilik seems uncon- 


Crassly collectivist 


From Aesthetics to Moral Concerns; 

Philosophy from Princeton 


By Michael Rosen 

H. BRUCE FRANKLINt ”77^ 77 

Robert A. Helnleln 
America as Science Fiction 

232pp. Oxford University Press. £10. 
(paperback, £3.95). 

0 19 502746 9 

Those who imagine that the current 


Where Heinlein isolates his characters 
from society he is reflecting the isola- 
tion of the bourgeois individual; where 
he shows them 'Hosing identity in group 
experience” he is expressing “what 
people most yearn for . . . within late : 
' twentieth-century capitalist society: to ! 
reverse the intensifying process of 
alienation". Here fdeologiekritik is 
betting both ways: if what Is written 
corresponds to contemporary society, 
it is a fantasy in celebration of it; if 
it does not it is a fantasy of escape. 

But to read Heinlein as a purveyor of 


growth of secondary writing on science fantasies is to mistake the nature of his 
fiction will end up tying it to the appeal. Heinlein's talent is basically 
academic treadmill will be pleasantly cerebral, rather than imaginative, 
surprised by Bruce Franklin’s provoca- Th ose books which aim only at emo- 
tive book Robert A. Heinlein: America tional indulgence - the unspeakable 
as Science Fiction. Writing from a Glory Road, for example - are much 
truculently Maraist stance, Franklin t h c least successful, On the other hand 
attacks his subject with gusto. Hein- | t is not neeessaiy, as Franklin implies, 
letn’s writing encourages a disputatious to identify emotionally with their cen- 


md wag his finger at the j n Outer Space) and Stranger In a 
anklin answers him in Arrange Land are above all exercises in 


of the win« and wag Ms finger at the j n Outer Space) and Stranger In a 
audience. Franklin answers him in Strange Land are above all exercises In 
kind and - one would hardly have speculative political science. Can a 
thought it possible - with equal and society be permanently violent without 
opposite crankiness. If Heinlein sees becoming vicious? To what extent is 
the United States degenerntma into the moral order a necessary defence 
collectivist mediocrity, Franklin’s pic- against the terrors of mortality? As he 
ture is of an imperialist ogre in stumb- pursues these and other questions 
ling retreat before a flood of "revolu- Heinlein is more morallste than fan- 


ture is or an imperialist ogre tn stumb- pureues 
ling retreat before a flood of “revolu- . Heinleii 
tlonary triumphs" (“Vietnam, Angola, taislsle. 
Ethiopia, Laos, South. Yemen, 
Guinea-Bissau and Mozambique”). 


Franklin Indeed makes some very 


This, indeed, is his weakness.. For, 
unlike , more genuinely mythopqeic 
authors . - younger Waters such as , 


IDENTITY AND ESSENCE 

Baruch A. Brody 

"An enjoyable, helpful, and thought-pro- 
voking book ." — Harold Noonan, Times 
Literary Supplement. - • . ■ 

Arguing against philosophical tradition, 
Baruch Brody presents and proves a gen- 
eral theory or identity, an epistemology for 
a theory of essentia I Ism, and contends that 
all philosophical problems in this area 
have to be rethought. ' 

Cloth, £9.60. Papef, £3.50 

THE CORDED SHELL 

Reflections on Musical Expression 

Peter Kivy 

Integrating 18th-century sources with re- 
cent aesthetic theories, Peter Kivy sets 
forth a view of muslcai expression that 
shows how emotive descriptions of music 
may be intelligible, methodologically 
sound, and hence a thoroughly respecta- 
ble part of musical analysis and criticism. 
In doing so, he- resolves this dlfemma: 
when musical description conforms to the 
scholar. It is too technical for the untrained 
listener to understand; yet if it is rendered 
humanistically intelligible to the layper- 
son, the .expert dismisses it as nonsense. 
Princeton Essays on the Arts, 9. 

Cloth, £8.80,. Paper, £3,-50.; ‘ ■ ' , 



THE PHILOSOPHER ~ 

IN THE CITY 

The Moral Dimensions 
of Urban Politics 
Hadley Arkes 

Hadley Arkes looks at urban life and notes 
that the city is valued today for its cultural 
benefits rather than as a moral community. 
This provocative work, In which — as Arkes 
. puts it“ 'Immanuel Kant meets Mayor 
Daley," not only shows us how far we 
have drifted frpm die classical understand- 
ing of the city as a moral community; ft 
also challenges. many of the basic liberal 
assumptions about the relations of law, 
morals, and politics. 

Cloth, £16.00. Paper, £4.10 


. -• pol^ 

Is most telling, ’river! the air of defftii- lacks an appealing image of happiness, 
tiveness adopted by Heinlein’s auth- There are no Great Good Places in his 
onal mouthpiece. So too is the in- books — although a fair few pretty bad 
cisive account of Heinlein's images of ones. This, finally, limits the scope of 
women. fThe Heinlein hero, he his vision. For, if political speculation 
asserts, is 1 looking for a liberated cannot offer us a perSupsive image of 
woman who knows her place”.) But happiness, what force will it have? 
the blows are not always fair. Franklin, . • • ■ ' '■■■■_ 

“in^rerl” A recent volume in Ttayitt'i United 

lfterarv Sta ^ Authors Series is dedicated to 

n *e »fe and work Of Rend Wellek 

Kdetv’' h S ’ (186pp. Boston! Twayne Publishers; 

$18. 0 8057.7339 8). ■ The author 

^ sSSSS^Dulw succSs^s ' ■ MartUl Bucco - who describes Wellek 
HoJivtWShu .EtSh* as "the’ moat influential academic 
' SSSJJ iw? JSS and critical historian” in the world of 

wonder how uniquely bourgeois some 

detail his ■ career' Ja Eur ope ■ audi 
of the fantasies Fjranklin identifies ar?. America He also discusses Ws early 
Do yearnings for."the unfettered free- wSk M ^rlv f S and^Mkldie 
dom of thf individual will” or fpr- :SSfcKrS^ iiSSLl ottflffiniS- 

'strain^fha fabric °in^ta 'or ■ we^ as devoting chapters! to his ma^ 

• J ‘ fabri £ &!■ 1 jor. wprfa of; Critical theory, Theory] 

Guinea-Bissau? • ■- ’ „ n A. -tehfhru - n trMr.\ 


i ^"P-hts 

nVIT™ ^ * i • - * ' CnkeieUnra AffUn 


MORAL THEORY 

L. W. Sumner 

At the heart of the current debate over ’ 
abortion is the question of what is at stake: 
for ; . the, Uberai/feminlst group - it Is thp 
>• vvoman's autonpmy , oyer, Her own body; 
r : for the conservaltive/"pfo-life / - group it: is' - 


proyides a morhl foundation. His al rps are 
bofh practical irid theoretical, ahd he 
brings up many pertinent questions. • . . • 
. Cloth, £9160. Paper, £2.90 . •/ 

• * i - •. i .... * ~ 


Subsistence, Affluence, 

and U S. Foreign Policy .• . - . 

Henry. Shue •' ’' i- ' 

In the first syslemaitic attempt by an Amer- : 
icari philosopher to; address the Issue of 
Huron - rigHt$ as It relates . to U-S. foreign : 
policy, Henry Shue proposes 1 an original .[ [■ 
*: conception ,'of basic; rights that Illuminates . 

both toertStureof, moral rights : generally . ; 
r . afid. the .determ i nation of which specific 
rights are the basld ones. ; : :• • •;: ■ 

. .Sponsored by the; Center, for Phlbsophy * 
arid Public Policy , University of Maryland , ; 
at College Park, . - . • , • ' ■ 

JCloth; £10.30. Paper, £2.90 . . . • ; 


What iito count as an expression of ■ istni A chroitOlogy and . 1 a selected 
fantasy, ia ldft^ 'conveniently Vague, bibliography are also provided,. s-' : 
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LAURIE C 
The Lone 
211pp. G 
(100 22 U 


“The ide 
is as ren 
soil.” Tt 
middle-cl 
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The Masurian museum Defending Ireland’s soul 
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By S. N. Plaice 


SIEGFRIED LENZi 
The Heritage 

Translated from the German by 
Krishna Winston 

458pp. Seeker and Warburg. £8.95. 
0 436 24424 1 




The concept of “Heimat" has no 
adequate equivalent in English be- 
cause German history has charged it 
with such disreputable connotations. 
The Nazis appropriated the word for 
ideological purposes, both to prom- 
ote popular identification with the 
“blood and soil" vision of a Ger- 
many revitalized from its peasant 
roots, and to strengthen claims to 
lands Jost (o the Reich after the 
Treaty of Versailles. The concept of 
a traditional, regional home was 
already strongly rooted in popufar 
consciousness, and it was not long 
before the word "Heimnt" no longer 
implied sentimental feelings towards 
one's own homeland, but rather [>aC- 
riolic feelings towards the "vttlkisch" 
element of the rural past, a rever- 
ence for all things that purported to 
be of ethnic German origin, even in 
lands where German claims to his- 
torical precedence were dearly 
bogus. 

This atavistic ‘•heimat’* ideology 
was naturally of great significance in 
East Prussia, a province separated 
from the fatherland for a second 
time by the establishment of the Pol- 
ish Corridor in 1919. It is East Prus- 
sia, more specifically the dreary 
swamps and lakes of Masuria, which 

E rovide the setting for Siegfried 
era’s historical novel. The original 
title of the book was Heimatmuseum, 
and it seems faint-hearted of Krishna 
Winston, the translator of this other- 
wise admirable American version, to 
abandon the German and opt for the 
unappeahngiy general title of The 
Heritage . Tins sacrifices the; two cen- ; 
teal. Ideas of the book at a stroke, 
u Lenz must Suro, y have intended 
the museum not only as a metaphor 
for the whole ideology of "Heimat”, 
but also as a metaphor for his own 
novel. Heimatmuseum is Itself a 
work of restoration nnd preservation, 
an anecdotal, folkloristic nnd histor- 
iral- archive of the vanished culture 
°f Ws native province, which was 
wholly . incorporated into Poland at 
the end of the Second World 
War. 

The book is a spoken memoir, 
rrom his hospital bad, Zygmunt 
Rogolla, the rugmaker, relates his 
former life in the Masurian town of 
Lucknow to a silent listener, Witt. 
Witt is a mere cipher, a representa- 
tive of the new democratic, scientific 
Germany, deeply suspicious of the 
notion of "Heimai”. Zygmunt tells 
his story so as to justify his decision 
to bum down the Masurian Hei mat- 
museum of which he was curator. He 
is gradually recovering from terrible • 
bums incurred while trying to recov- 
er from the fire a mystical text on 
the rugmaker’s art written by 'his 
teacher and mentor, Sonja Turk. 
The constant asides to Wilt are 
tediously artificial and intrusive upon 
; a .‘narrative, that really needs no 
framework. They show, up glaringly 
in translation. . The. narrator- 
nigmaker analogy, is carefully . efc- 

8 lolled* however, ZysmoAtV weayfes; 
ie events of his bwn life; the semi- 
culluiW, heritage f arid the 
Political hi&tory. of Masuria - into a 
single tapestry | ■ 

, The^nanatlye begins exuberantly 
. .vvijh ZygmufiPs childhood; We are 
r : InteptJiKed to si collectlon of Cccen< 

■ trity rclatiofls,., most endearing' of 
Vvhqm is hls gfpat undo ' Adam® (he 
:**. ‘nidcap archaeologist aiiil antiqua- 
•'V W w ‘ fo found! the Htfmatihdteiini; 


the idiosyncrasy nf the Masurians 
remains undiminished. 

In adulthood, as Zygmunt learns 
the url of rugmaking and inherits the 
museum, Conny becomes a free- 
thinking journalist, championing the 
Polish minority and opposing the in- 
creasingly Nazi local Homeland 
Association. Adam Rogallw had ori- 
ginally described his collection of 
Masurian relics as “unimpeachable 
witnesses", but Conny is by now 
fully aware of the sinister purpose to 
which they might be put: 


By Patricia Craig 

DAVID MARTIN: 

The Road To Ballyshannon 
1 56pp. Seeker and Warburg. £6.95. 
0 436 27333 0 

It is December. 1922; and on the 
prison ship Argenta, moored in 
Larne Lough, a couple of captured 


There are some things that cannot 
remain innocent, and one of them 
is a museum of local history. At its 
best, it fosters sentimental stupid- 
ity. At its worst, it plays straight 
into the hands of the ethnic-purity 
boys. 

A visit from a Nazi official to effect 
the removal of all non-Aryan ex- 
hibits confirms Conny's suspicions 
and obliges Zygmunt to close the 
museum to the public. 

With the advent of National 
Socialism, the narrative no longer 
has the same exuberance. The im- 
pression is of individual destiny giv- 
ing way to remorseless historical 
forces and collectivist ideology. In 
keeping with this, perhaps, the char- 
acters that now crowd the book 
grow blander, nnd the historical 
events are reported in a more con- 
ventionally realistic style. The final, 
inevitable flight from Masuria is a 
rather tired inventory of the depriva- 
tions of war. It is tempting to re- 
proach Lera for allowing the narra- 
tive to flag, but the shift in style 
does reinforce the cultural argument 
of the book - that the creative indi- 
vidualism of regional Germany was 
swamped by a centralized ideology 
proclaiming the very values of 
"Heimat" it was actually destroy- 
ing. 

There is no suggestion that post- 
war German democracy reversed 
this cultural decline. At the end of 
the war, with the help of other 
Masurians in exile, Zygmunt recon- 
sriicts the Heimatmuseuni in Schles- 
wig. in the Bundesrepublik. His sub- 
sequent decision to destroy the 
collection is largely influenced by 
Conny's sudden and rather implausible 
volte-face. Uprooted from Masuria, 
the journalist falls into the sen- 
timental trap he had once so sar- 
donically criticized. He begins to write 
nostalgic pieces on "the lost home- 
land", and becomes deeply involved 
with the Lucknow Homeland Asso- 
ciation, reformed in exile. Zygmunt 
finally settles on arson when a for- 
mer prominent Masurian Nazi is 
made chairman of the Association, 
an appointment endorsed by Canny. 

Zyamurtt’s ultimate realization is 
that the only way of making relics of 
the past safe from present exploita- 
tion is to destroy them. But the 
extension of this paradox is that 
Lenz has preserved the relics of the 
Masunan past jn his own Heimat- 
museum, -the novel, and written a 
work that cannot disguise its nostal- 
gia for a lost homeland and for a 
vanished epoch of regional German 
culture. Thus, on one level. The 
Heritage is propagating the same 
values of "Hei mar that Lenz has 
seen so ruthlessly distorted and ex- 
plaited in Germany. A hankering for 
; things-of the past and a desire to 
. preserve thbrn. Is,, he believes, a' hu- 
mqn weakness to which not even the 
most critical intellect is immune. The 

E ast refuses to be obliterated, but in 
is own book Lenz has at least man- 
.agecri to .press it into the service of 
enlightenment rather than reaction, 
Tpe feeling remains, however, that 
cahriqt be presented impar- 
tlally: its retrieval must always serve 
ah ideological [purpose. ; 

\.,J£ ie rf ie £ ,a & e deserves comparison 
with Dr Fpustus and 77 ic Tin Drum 
as a comprehensive analysis of Ger- 
. martyrs cultural disintegration. Zva- 
miint mav nor Ko-on ,i 


Larne Lough, a couple of captured 
Irish Republicans are preparing to 
escape. The year-old Treaty with 
England has brought the expected 
tragic consequences; the country is in 
a state of civil war; Collins is dead, 
at the hands of anti-Treaty forces; 
the Free State Government is ex- 
ecuting Republicans (among them 
the Englishman, Erskine Childers: 
he was the fifth, though, not the first 
to be shot). In the North, units of 


the British Army, some of them 
transferred from the twenty-six coun- 
ties. are standing ready to back the 
newly-formed Royal Ulster Consta- 
bulary in its defence of the Border. 

David Martin’s central characters 
are a dour and dedicated Republican 
from Co Tyrone, Tidg O’Donnell, 
forty-four years old, a police 
sergeant; and a nineteen-year-old 
Glenarm seaman named Art 
McLaverty, whose view of the con- 
flict is naively clear: “All he knew 
was that this bart of Ireland was still 
wcupied by England and that now in 
the other part his comrades were 
fighting each other to see whether it 
should or shouldn't be.” “Or was 
that right?", he goes on to wonder, 
“Was it really as easy as that?" It 
isn’t, of course; but for romantic 
Art, at this stage in the novel, the 
traditional belief in Ireland's wrong 
and England’s perfidy is enough, or 
almost enough. 

The two escapees are quickly 


joined by the third, unwilling mem- 
ber of the discordant trio, a hostage 
who falls into their clutches in the 
Antrim hills. (The escape, com- 
petently planned, is effected smooth- 
ly enough.) Duncan McKinzie is en- 
listed, willy-nilly, For the rigorous 


trek westwards towards the Free 
Slate Border, where the ex-internees 
intend to join up with an anti-Treaty 
unit of the Republican Army. 
(These, in conflict with the British 
Army, the RUC, and the pro-Treaty 
forces of the twenty-six counties, are 
facing inevitable defeat: the end of 
the fight for an Irish republic is only 
four months away.) Ballyshannon, in 
Co Donegal, is their objective. 

It is a hard road. "Plodding rnin- 
soaked figures ... and hills without 
ei }d”, is the image that comes into 
Tidg's mind when he reaches sanctu- 
ary la temporary respite). Holed up 
by day, and on the move by night, 
the ill-assorted fellow-countrymen 
laboriously make their way across 
the heartland of Ulster. Tidg, the 
Tyroneman, who does not shrink 
from expedient killing of men or 
animals, is the parly’s natural leader. 
He embodies toughness, resolution, 
and a bleak kind of integrity. A 
Catholic hill-farmer, his inflexible 
Republicanism is derived, in part, 
from ancestral memories of dispos- 
session and injustice: “In Ulster it 
was all like that. His people pushed 
to the fringes of existence.’’ As the 
narrative progresses, however, it be- 
comes plain that all three of the 
central characters are beset with 
ideological confusions. The motives 
of one might even sabotage the 
others’ motives - contrary to what 
Louis MacNeice observed. None of 
the three, not even Art in the end, is 
deluded about the likely outcome of 
the struggle or the prospects for sta- 
bility and social justice in the dis- 
puted province: “I’ve listened to you 
both”. Art declares, "... I believe 
him when he says we'll be nothing. 
We'll always get the least. And if 
anything ever happens the police will 
always come banging on our doors 
With guns . . Prophetic, you 
might say; and a blueprint for dis- 
affection. 

The two Republicans stand for 
fidelity to a lost cause: a romantic 
role. The sergeant's function is more 
complex. He is the albntross (he re- 
nisra to leave his captors even when 
he might do so without risk of execu- 
tion), the Ancient Mariner, and even 


- when he listens to Tidg's views 
beg, ns, however reluctant!? 
understand them - the wL 0 
gue«. The bitterest wrong C& 

hrcc men is symbolic, of course 5 
he internecine condition of {£ 
but it also indicates that mutual d L’ 
iructiveness, with luck, might £ 
eroded by companionship. The syj, 
bohe element takes over completely 
as the narrative reaches an extreme! 

ending^ 6, me odrama,ic - set-piece 

Predominantly, however, 77ie Road 
to Ballyshannon is n good plain thriller 
about men on the run, facing hardship 
and danger (the weakest of the three 
contracts a fever and becomes a burden 
to the others; food is naturally in short 
supply and the going is arduous); and 
the author sometimes exhibits the 
thriller-writer's flatness and impasslv- 
ity. At times, too, he tries for effects 
which don't come off: when he 
attempts to communicate the boy'i 
sense of wonder and romance, f« 
instance, his style becomes unduly 
high-flown (too much is made, as a 
symbol, of the dolphin that shows the 
two prisoners on the Argents the way 
to escape). He produces a perfect 
evocation of a Co Antrim landscape - 
"the glens falling back inland in puiples 
and greens and browns against a 
patchwork sky" - and proceeds to 
disfigure it with an abstract overlay: ' 
"an impenetrable spaciousness that 
made him feel dwarfed, awed”. The 
dialogue is suitably tense and terse for 
the most part - “There's talk of a raid." 
"Wheri? "Later today.” - only occa- 
sionally sounding unnaturally stark or 
pretentious. David Martin is good at 
creating an atmosphere of oppression, 
with troops forever engaged in some 
violent act of law-enforcement or re- 
prisal, coming inexorably “up the nar- 
row stony roads in their lorries and 
armoured cars". And he mates con- 
vincing freedom-fighters of his wo 
Republicans - skilled fugitives <A to* 
type that, as Yeats had it, were happy 
to shelter "In cavern, crevice, hole,/ 
Defending Ireland’s soul." 


English instabilities 


By George Craig 


RONALD DUNCANl 
The Uninvited Guest 

119pp. Rebel Press, Welcombe, 
Bideford, Devon. 

0 900615 26 5 

There are six stories in this, Ronald 
Duncan’s third collection. The blurb- 
writer (sitting, one would guess, not 
a thousand miles from' their author’s 
chair) says of them: “These stories 
perched uninvited in his mind; he 
wrote them down to scare them 
away.” The mixture of whimsy and 
vagueness, together with the hint of 
Midas-like ennui, could hardly be 
more appropriate to the stories 
themselves, although it misses out 
one of the other major features. For 
that we need to turn to Agatha 
-Christie: not sb much the purveyor 
of mysteries as the invoker of Im- 
memorial .English stabilities which 
depend pntireTy oh the cohnotatlve 
power or words like “squire” 
Sicar, “butler”; “library" and 
■ above all, “village". There is always 

L O0 J m v4_ n that stran S e world, for a 
Bad Character; someone, that is, 
born to these certainties but ungrate- 
enough to despise, them when it 
suits him. One such might have writ- 
ten these ' stories. i 



•v,T ■ ■ iv wo a memor- 

*ble narrator, ; but life ; has never, 

■ ' :&{ M»ur1a 


1 Tije comparison with Christie is 
troublingly close. In Duncan, too, 
the assumption of superiority (social, 
, of course, but. even iriore intellec- 
tual is everywhere contradicted by 
. performance. Narrators will naturally 
refer: to “an historian”, .give - invita- 
- . rioni to "luncheqn", be- Cambridge 
Intern.- and have' flats “off Curzori 
Sfteet;'; but they;.wilLalsoi with no 
' v 1^-OTictIOn;: speak: of the Syifepf 
tn? . MFH ks Someone who “re-read 


. . I< W -Vv - u v r.i 




;-:;Jape 'Austen continuously j ^escribe 


a building as a “hybrid cross" be- 
tween several better-known ones, 
and ask, with the paragraphing that 
?'? nals P ol 8 nan cy. Was it she or he 
I loved?” Of a poet given to visiting 
the sick it is said that “os a rare 
literary exercise he had gone from 
one bed to another"; of the same 
poet, troubled by erotic and violent 
dreams, that he “woke, as it were, 
between each nightmare”. A vicar 
says of an attractive new parishioner 
that “her marriage was non consum- 
mates est": a priest, off in search of 
guilty thrills, believes "that the eco- 
nomy he practised in reaching his 
destination' would mitigate its na- 
ture"; another exquisite conscious- 
ness claims lhat he “ascribed to no 
morality and believed in no God, but 
life itself. This last gives some sug- 
gestion of what happens in the book 
to those other English stabilities, 
punctuation and syntax. The man 
with the Cambridge First offers us a 
better sample with “I dreaded my 
not Infrequent irivitatidns. suViunons, 
would be a nidre acciltafe descrip 1 ' 
lion". Another narrator - qualifica- 
tions unknown but omniscience un- 
challengeable - helps out with “The 
weekend seemed a long weekend, so 
it should have been for duritig ' It 
PUt-Trevors grew up and • put 
adolescence behind him". . 

hfor is there in these stories the 
intensity of feeling, the imaginative 
ran 8 e 7 or even just the .innocence - 
that might have offset the effects of 
such writing. For the voice that sus- 
tains them is above all knowing : 

. worldly-wise even world-weary, 
confident m its ability to uncover the 
sqyalld awfulness of , huipan . doings, 
But because it is- the volte of a Bad 
Character, it- Will linger longest in- 
the areas most worrying- to the Re* 
spectable; God and the Church, 
death, money and sex;. Clerics are 
worldly or prurient, women are 
battleaxes or bicycles, thfe gifted are 
■- • .. • •• .v • T •; 








poor or doomed, the rich throb with 
unsatisfied desire. God is "cruelly 
indifferent and spiteful". He alone - 
too busy, no doubt, with mean 
scheming - has a zero rating on the 
sexual scale. 

But a Bad Character who is 
Knowing about Sex Isn't likely to 
know much about sex'; and frequency 
of reference hints not so much at 
ease as at compulsion. The longest 
of the stories, “A Case of Frigidity", 
turns on the familiar male fantasy of 
the beautiful girl who is both cnal- 
Jengingly independent and totally 
available; but the telling is alternate- 
ly so naive (“Is rape possible, if you 
are willing, she wondered?”) ana so 
pretentious (“She had taken an emp- 1 
ty old man and filled him with the 
wine of his own boyhood"), with 
interspersed bits of daring (’'‘Balls', • 
said the Vicar"), that tne fantasy 
sounds imagined or borrowed rather ; 
than lived or just offered. The fanta- 
sies that in fact underpin the stories 
are.- at once less explicit and more 
grim. It’s a pity tne scaring-away 
wasn’t more effective. 


DAVID BRIERLEYi 
Big Bear, Little Bear 

223pp. Faber. £6.25. 
0 571 11598 5 


When, the Communists take over in 
Prague the British Intelligence net- 1 
work there is rolled up. The only 
survivor is Orris, who believes - he 
has been berpyed by a traitbr backjn 
London: As tension builds in Berlin, 
on the eve of the Soviet blockade, 
he schemes to lure tfie double agent; 
there, i. A skeletal narrative, elliptic ; 
and allusive^ coloured - in . shades ■ 
varying from dark grey to black. ' 
Intelligent, well-written and impress* ■ 
ive, but ultimately depressing, - ' v 

• . * v • ' * T. J. Blnyop 
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SUSAN BRIGGS: 

Those Radio Times 

232pp. Wcidenfcld and Nicolson. 

£SM. 

0 297 77929 X 


Shaking up the ether 


Those of us who. aeons ago, con- 
jured up the music of the spheres by 
probing a nugget of crystal with the 
fine point of a "cat's whisker" per- 
formed a feat quite as satisfying as 
that of Moses smiting water from the 
rock of Horcb. “Nothing in broad- 
casting will ever sound so wonderful, 
nor can while the earth lasts, as 
those first sounds that came mil of 
(lie air”, writes Peter Black in The 
Higgost Aspidistra in the World. It 
was decidedly mote cxeiting than 
listening to u music-hull, or to a 
West -end pulpit, by Electrophone, a 
Post Office subscriber service killed 
off by the advent of radio and long 
forgotten. AJI too snuii, however, 
manufacturers of valve-sets made 
users of crystal sets feci like bump- 
kins - “How wonderfully clear those 
guitars nrc! It must be Madrid" 
(Marconiphone). 

In those early days listening was 
called listening-in, which suggested 
that the whole thing was n bit of a 
conspiracy. The mood is impossible 
to convey to a generation which 
turns on radio as if it were high- 
speed gas (perhaps it is) and would 
never Delieve that broadcast items 
used to have decent intervals be- 
tween them; but when a book like 
Those Radio Times appears it is 
readers with the longest memories 
who are likely to extract the maxi- 
mum relish. 

Between them Asa and Susan 
Briggs seem to have British broad- 
casting neatly sewn up. Lord Briggs 
hus written a four- volume hisiury 
and also a book about governing the 
BBC. To his wife has fallen the 
agreeable task of compiling a scrap- 
book, copiously illustrated, about 
broadcasting from its birth until 
1939. The treatment is like that 
which worked well in her chronicle 
of life during World War Two, Keep 
Smiling Through. She confines the 
scene to Britain; it is necessary to 
keep reminding oneself that In those 
naive years when we were waiting to 
be uplifted and transfigured by 
broadcasting, as we never were by 
printing, the Americans had already 
handed over the air to the huckster, 
who used it to sell anything from 
drugged syrups to goat-glana treat- 
ments. 

How extravagant were the hopes 
raised in Britain for the new medium 
is shown by a quotation from an 
article in 19z4 in tne Radio Times by 
the journalist Harold Begbie (author 
of the famous war-time recruiting 
poem which ended . . I was not 
with the first to go, But I went, 
thank God, I went’*). To him broad- 
casting Was the good fairy of the 
slums: “Imagine what it must mean 
b East London when the Queen's 
Halt orchestra floods Its foul courts 
and! 1 dark , fcllcy& wjth * the majestic 


caused, in more recent limes, to tele- 
vision sets by motor cars without 
suppressors. A fascinating photo- 

S h shows a MoJel T Ford fitted 
aerial equipment lo detect 
offenders. 

There were, of course, other forms 
of detection vehicles on the road, 
pretending to be able la locate un- 
licensed sets. The book could useful- 
ly have said more about this game of 
bluff; as also about the truculent 


campaign by sections of the press, 
right at the outset, to persuade the 
public that the Post Office had no 


right to “levy tribute” on listeners. 
Asa Briggs’s history tells of cartoons 
showing the Postmaster-General as a 


By E.S. Turner 

For football fens, the Radio Times 
printed diagrams of the playing field, 
divided into lettered squares. The 
commentary called for two men, one 
of whom chipped in with “Square 
Two” nr “Squure Four” when his 
colleague paused for breath, or even 
when he did not. Is it true to claim 
that this was the origin nf the saying 
“Back to Square One"? Might not a 
better claim be entered for Snakes 
and Ladders? 


There arc many delights in these 
pages. For example, a pantograph of 
the Broadcasting House religious stu- 
dio, designed “to create u temple 
where Catholic and Calvinist, Jew 


have done, and should have known, 
belter, among them Cecil Day Lewis 
and L>. H. Lawrence. Too often 
famous contributors did not give of 
their best lo Reith's journal and 
some, like Arnold Dennett, got off 
on the wrong foot at the start. A 
letter by Bennett to his nephew in 
1927 reads: 

1 must write 500 words on Beet- 
hoven for The Radio Times. I know 
nothing about Beethoven but the 
RT and its organisation seem to be 
making a great fuss about Beet- 
hove nth is centenary year. I refused 
this request for an article. They 
rc-rcqucsted . . . Shaw is the other 
star contributor. What is the Radio 



the time; or perhaps it was just one 
of those foolish things. If anyone had 
reason to praise the poem it was the 
Postmaster-General, in view of the 
licence reminder in line three. 

According to the introduction, 
there are pictures of persons in this 
book whom the BBC would have 
preferred to remain anonymous, but 
it is hard to know who (hey are. 
Surely Eckersley has been forgiven 
by now for being divorced? There is 
a 1930 group photograph of the 
announcers as released to the press 
without any individual identification. 
The reason for anonymity was ex- 

C l; lined once and for till by Reith in 
is Broadcast Over Britain : "The de- 
sire for notoriety and recognition 
sterilises the seeds from which great- 
ness might spring." Are today's 
newscasters aware of this? 

The Radio Times had its own resi- 
dent critic, Filson Young, who is 
frequently quoted, hut we rarely 
read what the more sensible Fleet 
Street critics thought. There are 
glimpses of curly magazines like The 
Broadcaster, Radio Pictorial and the 
wireless construction weeklies (miss- 
ing is Radio Fun, in which leading 
comics underwent the same sort ol 
knockabout adventures as Holly- 
wood comedians in Film Fun). It was 
a good idea to look at some of the 
Action fantasy inspired by the radio 
age. There was much speculation ab- 
out whether words went on for ever, 
in curved space, and could be sum- 
moned back again. 

Those Radi Times takes in the 
early television broadcasts of 1936- 
39. At last the BBC could do justice 
to the Armistice Day ceremony, 


Hooked on the radio. This photograph of a woman savouring the delights of 

reviewed here. 

spymaster, hurling troops of post- and Moslem, should feel equally at 
men-snoopers into action against home", but with no concessions to 


mph “ahost car which was credited pected t0 fcel al home ln front 0 7 f ^ 
with the power to detect an un- Cross? A Radio Times editor, 
Hcensed set even when it was switch- Maurice Gorhanii attacked th ’ 
ed off. Guilty citizens oueued out- chapel-studio - In Ills own publica- 
side post offices and in London up- 4ion? _ M » a mons trous piece of 
wards of 10,000 licences a day were make -b B lieve”. Another piquant 
s010, item is the advertisement by tne firm 

Press jealousy of the BBC took of Murphy upbraiding listeners for 
odd forms. In 1923, Susan Briggs not buying radio sets all the year 
reports, editors decided to stop pub- round, thus causing workers at the 
listing BBC programmes, a boycott factory to be laid off in summer, 
which apparently lasted only one Then there was Captain Peter Eck- 
day. Reith fought back by launching ersley, who evidently feared that his 
the Radio Times and that was bitterly sound effects men might be laid off 
opposed too. Any way of discredit- < if writers did not keep them stretch- 
ing the BBC was welcome. Editors ed - “Scene 8 is the home of the 


difficulties, since Vancouver, at 
3 am, was fairly silent anyway): In 
1937 the television service had a scoop 
of sorts when viewers (originally called 
lookers, more rarely scanners) saw 
somebody break ranks at the Cenotaph' 
and shout “All this is hypocrisy!' 1 , an 
incident which greatly encouraged 
those to whom immediacy is all. 


fiacy is all. 


a wireless set is taken from the book 

■■ Times' 7 I’ve never seen it. . 

For a time this obscure journal 
with the huge circulation and the 
obsession with anniversaries was 
edited by Eric Maschwjtz and it was 
during his tenure of office that a 
Christmas ballad appeared with the 
■refrain: 

Don’t switch on the wadlo. Daddy, 
’Cos Mumsie loved it so. 

She stwuggled to buy us a licence, 

• And she is gone, you know. 

Bui I ’sped she is listening, Daddy, 

In the heavenly mansions above; 

It’s not only London (hat's calling, 

Bui Mumsie and Christmas - and 

Love. 

Perhaps Maschwitz was on leave at 


Perhaps it was seen by that Suffolk 
farm hand, Mr George Boar, of Long 
Melford, who had invested his whole 
fortune of £126 in a television set. In a 
full-page tribute the Radio Times said: 
“He has demonstrated a courage, a 
spirit of sacrifice and a desire for 
self-improvement which are unique." 
Why courage? Because he lived far 
beyond the recommended radius of 25 
miles from Alexandra Palace and he 
had bought the set without a demon- 
stration. Possibly he was watching on. 
September 1, 19 j 9 when the television 
set was pole:axed without even a “God 
bless." Apparently the last image to be 
transmitted was a frame from a cartoon 
showing Greta Garbo kissing Mickey 
Mouse. Mr Boar should have been 
given his life’s savings back. - 


strains of * the Fifth Symphony, or 
when the pain and longing of Chopin 
come beating against the souls of 


men and women whose only know- 
ledge of music hitherto has been ' 
from the rattle of a street piano 
outside a public house." Less sensi- 
tive observers felt that if the poor 
could afford wireless sets they could 
not be classed as poor. Advertisers 
knew . the risks of allowing Beet- 
hoven and Chopin to beat against the 
human soul. “Are there times when 
you can't even stand the radio?” 
asked one of them, showing’ a wife 
screaming at her knob-twiddling hus- 
band. “You need Ye&st-Vite. • 


weather ’(as 1 gunnery practice .me manicure set . . . nacicgrouna is 
by the Fleet was held to have done the thing!" The creak of the trouser- 
some years earlier). The BBC’s own press - there's nostalgia for youl 
organ was not sure whether the Susan Briggs has trawled the BBC 
charge was a just one; “Both the publications pretty thoroughly, 

atmosphere and the ether receive though strangely she never tepro- 
such a shaking up every night while duces the programme of a typical 
broadcasting is iti progress that posi- nioht’s listening Memory insists 


broadcasting is in progresi 
tiveiy anything may be e 
happen," 


There was a belief amor 


night's listening. Memory insists 
there were unending’ talks about 
“Music and the Ordinary Listener” 
and “Hie Foundations of Music”, 


Knob-twiddling, as this scrapbook 
reminds us, was an infuriating male 
obsession, akin to tinkering with the 
car instead of taking the family out 
in’ it. The habit also, maddened the 
neighbours,- because it produced a 
dire fomv of wailing called oscilla- 
tion, far worse than any interference 


lowing Beet- young men that any recreation could necessary enough for the untutored 
at against the £>e taught over the air, from dancing poor in Begbie foul .alleys but .not 
e times when , he charleston to playing bridge. A compelling enough to keep this re- 
the radio? photograph from a BBC Year Book viewer from his bird's-nesting. ; Wp 
a shows a bridge quartet composed of are, however, given a typical Radio 
widdling mis- viscount Massereene and Viscount Luxembourg programme Which reads 
it-Vite. Castlerosse (both in white tie), Vis- Uke a send-up: “The Open. Road, 

■ ; • countess Massereene' and the Coun- Presented by Carter’s. Little Liver 

us scrapbook tg^s of Ossery (sic ) : but , alas, we are Pills" . . “The Makers, of Ex-Lax 


told bow the game was broad-, 
t. was there a hushed commen- 


preseht Billy Costello . . .” 

. From this' remove, many of the 
cartoons and verses stem . almost un? 


listener know what cards the players that is how we were, There ate' hot- 
held? •' , ably dhti poems by people who could 


Keyes Papers Vor III 

1939-1945 
Paul Halpern 

Keyes, retired and a Member of Parliament now; was 
appointed special liasori officer between Mr Churchill and 
King LeopoidiU of Belgium iit May 1940. Fron) July 1940 to 
October 1941 he was Director of Coftibmed Operations, before 
ending the war with a visit to the Pacific theatre.., 

Th^se papers add-lio wharwe. know of the: Norwegian cam- 
paign, the role of the Belgian sovereign, the early days of the 
Commandos, operation “Workshop", the proposed capture 
of Panielleria and other abortive operations. 

■; / • £15.00 ’ 

Also available Keyes Papers Vol 1 1914-1918 £12.00 
Keyes Papers VolII 1919-1938 £15.00 
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By Tom Disch 


KAIHIJ KN KAINK: 

Collected PiU'iiis 1 9.15- 1 9 HD 
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Before :i fully developed hii'iimcnil 
theory had politicised the bruin into , 

un antithetical Ion ami right , poetry ,,f Sllvvr n,<x ' n EKiIl-'') ,k ' i ' olul lhc UKJII,in « dnngcmus end of 

had long been Irvine un the came . ‘ 1 "'•inmu.iii 1 night 

uneasy terms nl cohabitation with Uierc is not a syllable in any of Ucncadi the vaults of fear do his hones 
two hearts in its single breast. Cur- •hose lines that Christina Rossetti lie. 

responding to the left, language- would not have coveted for her own And dt,cs lhL ‘ nightmare lead to 

dominant hemisphere of the brain is Collected Poems. They have the irn- T . . . I,le P* ,wcr wi,hin ' 

an Augustan rhetoric of lucidity muL personal, overdeter mi tied, instantly menacing nether Men J cover the 
will opposed to it is a deep romantic memorable ring of one of Palgrnve's ,- his wanderer”) 

chasm wheicin Ossian sings inspired redolent Golden Oldies, those poems ,, ... .... 


“ thin, Iriun the first poem m the till- to mumble riddles dial ean't he 


lection: 


answered: 


Slone into man must «r„w. Hit- himrat. WlluW nill csvntv >11|lie 


carved by mu whispeis in (lie passing TrcillWtf inlo 

air 

is the au then lie uirci niirc «f cloud, I inhering < 111-1 
the spee eh uf flcuviiu: water, Mowing 

wind. 

<4 silver moon and slim ted juniper. ( k -vond ihe 1, 


chord 

Tremble into lhc- linriiinny of ihe 
spheres, 

I inhering overtone uf 1 I 10 remembered 
iims.it- ihrit was ulus? 
fOu n Dewned Shore] 

beyond the looming ditngeruus end of 

■light 


And docs ihe male of night mure lead to 
ihe power within? 

The menacing nelher waters cover the 
fish king? 
(“Isis Wanderer”) 


guage) 


p— c - r ii' ivaiiii, t-iii .1111.11 1.1 1111. mil' imviitiuii, aiuiiS - - ^ . . . * , ■” 

<jf p;i rlisan |inlt(ii a s that poets prefer lilies cun <lu liltlc mote in such morncnl . s Delphic nut horny vastly 

to five for to pretend they do) in a cases than to puiut out how the preponderate, 

state of permanent insurrection and sounds are heaped up and sewn Whether, the oracle having been 
defiance, each lobe hurling its inani- logo liter, a process the cur has delivered, we are bound literally to 

festocs iiiul j'orciuees at the uther. already perfectly assimilated, believe it - there’s the rub. Even 

Kathleen Rainc writes, in a ™« j« "■■*<« «» thnl Knittc ho JlU -‘"""'T Z.' 

recent letter to the editor of New no subject of greater moment than m.7, ” fi 

n>>Nilrflrn<r I tirinl.sal in ire oil, .Sltfilll! fluW£?rs Hr ill : ii 1 1 up rtpMfi Hi it es J ^ sjjigt r wisL,/iliu only 


Thus Kathleen Rainc writes, in a 
recent letter to the editor of New 


nuiiiiin icings can nc saved from courses with a persistence thai makes 
whirh° rd 7< hy f ,nii 8 ,nn,|,m * most other poets seem mere ramli- 

WtllCn ... IS tllP i*vnrp«mn nf .Mir i * ■ .. . 1 


inward authority (call it “star quali- 


.hVk S ,y Mil agin niton, inos , otlier po b, s secill lllcre n , ,, . ™ aituiorny (cat) it “star quali- 

which . . . is the expression of our | CIS , nwles in , 1)e bretf2e of l V ) dim commands unquestioning 
true humanity . . .. But we hve m Iia ssiiiK meinin.. Th* fiXi respect: 

» world of materialism . . .. What “5*V! .. 


S 2 s To ,hosc * s|K,,k "MS* 

n™ ™ II ., 1 ."I 1 , . . . into il transcendental unity, ail ambi- To those who speak 10 one, 

linn evident in ill,' nncmno lina, In nnel’s Stint nnH vciiiv* ,-if liirrl 


Blake culls the Imagination and 
identifies with the Christian Logos 
itself . . . mean in society which 
denies this spirit hy its very defini- 
tion? .... Thus the very name of 


, — . HU ill 1 1 l/l ■ v aptua 1U uik, 

tmn evident in the opening lines of In poet's song and voice of bird, 
what may be her noblest single hfony listen; ihe voice that speaks to 
poem, “liic Hollow Hill": _ , .... . none 

By all is henrd: 

Outside, sun. frost, wind, rain, Sound of lhc wind, music or ihe stars, 

l.ichcn, grass- mm, bird-claw, scoring prophetic word. 

i born (The Italian Poems") 


tion? .... Thus the very name of J-’u^ioe. sun. trost. wind, rain, 
“Poetry" has been usurped and I-iencn, gtass-root, bird-claw, scoring 
manipulated, and the true essential Wcar „ lc slonc 


man mutated, mid tne true essential 
of all the arts si impressed or mcre- 
lv Jo. st sight or in a welter <0 


... , thorn 

Wear away ilic stone that seals ihe tomb. 
Erode- the labyrinth inscribed in ihe 

■iioiie. 


so-called scit-cxprc&sion whether Emblem of world ami its unwinding 
of the sentimental or nihilist kind. And inwinding volutions of the bruin. 


(“The Italian Poems") 

Intellectually I am inclined to dismiss 
miicli of R .line’s pnraphrasnhle dis- 
course as theosophy, u branch of the 
tree of the perennial wisdom only a 


but it would be unfair to let her 
reputation lie immolated in the 
Magickc Fvres of the Golden Dawn 
- even at her own vatic insistence. 


in his Essay on Rime, for example: preccjneaiiion to the first: hearts us the best things since Yeats, 

We cannot end like Dame on the slurs A G;iclic ,lK ’y wise who in fourteen J” 1 * would be unfair to jet her 
Until we view them with the sainilv . . . . adjectives ri-]iutaUoii be unniolatcd in the 

gaze ‘ N,inu,<l ,hc U|W indivisible soul nf his glen Magickc Fvres of the Golden Dawn 
Of humble men acknowledging our ... - oven at her own vatic insistence. 

knowledge fllilcann Chaiwiilh”) F( , r f i 1<ir „ ir , 

Of „„,hi„ e , Tliough * u. «,.lk Onchp-w ... Ih... OaL'Iic b ar d do*: Rlfe^hori^™ 1 !^ 

With its proposed canals, Platonic eiiit-s to the uni- adjectives derives m good measure from a 

And supermen, while in die grip .if art u . ‘ nd 1SI ( l c ;. f°J deeply integrated understanding of 

As Wfltanschauung. we show rli.it wc ' V! i T U ' C <lf vanc, > r l, 1 10 ]of ! lcsl Ihe very organon she professes to 
have failed " ,V om l' 1 C0IIlL ' to wurtd received refute, modern materialistic science 

To cross the neutral void. Secure on ra,heI .than perennial. The chief Admittedly the science she knows 

■n, . . en»ih. occupational hazard of oracles is a best slops short of the latest wrinkles 

^rh ^rS'dSSd'S 51 ’ 1 '"'- ‘"*"1* !"«. Wtow ml in LOsnfogony :,„d p.rdcle ph?M“ 


- even at her own vatic insistence. 
n i ("hilcann Chiiiniiilh") ^ , |lcre „ ||l|s redecm| 

r ^ ,^ r ‘‘! cfl11 ll ’ lhllf Oadw bard dox: Ruble's authority as a prophet 

- , ^ n m , ^ | U i ri r , C i I lf ^ CCl "T derivt ' s in 6 00<l measure from a 
to thi urn and indivisible, for with- deeply integrated understanding of 


have fulled wm wmt- iu 

To cross the neutral void. Secure on r 3 , h^r than perenn 
. earth. occupational hazard 

The rime of pure belief, its spirit spent, tendency to stumble i 
Tired, hysterical, diffuse and vain. 

Beseeches such us Freud for sympathy 
And is rejected. 

Doubtless it is unfair to judge poets HT 1 !-* ^ -»• 
by their manifestoes and letters to B 1 1 C 1 t\ 
editors. At such times they tend to "*■ 

look, like other ideologists, all too 
human and self-serving. A theory of a-t-nm- 1 — ■■■.. ■■ ■h..mi = = 
poetry that yields clear demarcations T> 
between an upright Us and an »y CllVe Wllmer 
opprobrious Them can easily evolve =— - - ■ — 

into a lonelier anti less persuasive n r 7 aufth rci ,r-e 
opposition of Me and All You Rah- EL[ZABET!f ISAACS: 


The rational mystic 


Quarks ami black holes have no 
roles in tin: masques uf her iniiigina- 
tinn, hut the loss is theirs. One may 
more reasonably icgret thm plate 
tectonics ami the caducous of the 
DNA molecule came to be formu- 
lated ton lute to have been apotheo- 
sized in her meditations, lor it is in 
the mitFrauge of apprehensible real- 
ity (neither too macro nor lou 
miciosciipie) that her muse is must 
effective. In any case, the range of 
scientific knowledge she does com- 
mand and transmute is quite wide 
enough to span the Two Cultures 
gap, with room to spare. Only 
Ammons, among her peers, can 
move back and forth with us easy 
grace between the mist -ha tinted 
woodlands of the Sublime and the 
crystalline coeniUoiu; of the chemist, 
the patient observations of the field 
naturalist. What could be more 
Ammons-likc than the lines opening 
the three stanzas of "Moving 
Image”? 

Invjulatc spuccs from infinite centre 
crcaled al the opening of »n eye . . . 

Eight cider, three niergnnscr, u jugged 
row of cormorant . . . 
Worlds within world each iridescent 
sphere of life revolves . . . 

Not that Raine ever exerts herself 
along these lines: she has no ambi- 
tion to piny Lucretius to the nuclear 
uge. Rather, that when she renchcs 
for one of the fourteen glen-defining 
adjectives what comes in hand is 
resonant with knowledge of (in her 
own phrase) “the world and its un- 
winding." Unwinding in the sense 
both of its motions m space and of 
its entropic destiny, (n another poet 
such a confluence of suggestion 
might be serendipitous; in one who 
was in Iter student years a friend and 
colleague of Enipson and Bronowski 
there can be no such suspicion. 

Nothing so sustains a poet as an 
irresolvable dilemmn. Throughout 
her career Rainc’s Aristotelian intel- 
lect has wrestled with the neo- 
Platonic angel of her soul (“My soul 
and 1 last night", one poem begins), 
and if no clear victor emerges from 
the battle, nor ever can, the ringside 
view is terrific. 

Other irresolvable dilemmas of her 
life have not been so conducive to 
good poetry. In her long elegy for 
Gavin Maxwell, On a Descried Shore 
(1973), sorrow nnd slight contest for 
primacy under the watchful eye of a 
merely theoretic serenity. Never does 
the poet allow herseft to express 
what, despite her engrained reti- 
cence, becomes so clear in The 


= n .‘ n TH?^i n !* , “1..,- gT- C - llVe Wllmer >*e b,4rs welcomiMhe 5 taS? 

into a lonelier and less uersinsive ' a===a!!=s; ===^=g===^ concluding section in which Professor 

opposition of Mo .nd All S S EMZABETH ISAACS: “"d cxplicntK 30 

blc. So it was with Laura Riding. An Introduction to Ihe Poetry of Lich to einn -t I 6 ”, - ■ S , U too 4 
ami so (on the evidence, chiefly, of Vvor Winters SnEui - and 

her three volu cs of autobiography') 216pp. Swallow Press and Ohio Uni- of us - miaht do th?^ h for g thImc e i 

it often thrcaiens to become with vcrlity Press. ff iifL VJUf * h *? 1Selves * 

Kathleen Raine. Yet Riding pro- n smn nisi v especially as the explications turn out 

duced a body of poems that dlsen-es ° 804 > 0353 X ? be quite sliattenngly banal? What 

admiration, nnd Raine’s oeuvre is, to "" """ I s ^ 0 j e ', tllou B h I? aacs speaks (in 

my mind, even more considerable. Until recently, the critical writings of S*'.' ^w^L 1 ' We [v °» he I 
One must consider it, however, apart Yvor Winters were better ktmwn hELr! We f m k erudition and 
from her own special pleading. than his poetry. Th\ riluVtion" was 

rhe most immediately appealing ?° l wl,hou . 1 ‘ ran y< f °r * «s Elizabeth believed in absolute truth and the?e 
eature of her work, evident Yn even « her new book - f orc j n 

the curliest of her poems, is its sheer W| nters j literary theory was always judgments to absolute standards 

Loveliness does not *he product, not the source, of his talue . Hb SpSS J ta SnK h 

stand high these days in the vocabul- P?c tlc practice: "the unconscious act shamelessly relativistic^ the Set’« 

arv of critical praise, hut one need of . crca,lV! 7 Q nd the subsequent con- principles and practice are 

only stroll among spring flowers to s ? ,ou * understanding of It”. It is bv ‘what he fef' nr hv .Ln J r asll C ied 

be reminded that it does, ve.riiv therefore encouraaine to find eririi-c , I. require- 


Uons Mouth . (lie third volume ol 
her miiolnogtaphy: that Rainc. he 
h»vc long unrequited felt passional" 
ly injured hy - .and vindictive to- 
wards - the late Mr Maxwell i„ 
such circumstances elegy is not’ the 
best revenge, and, indeed, may 
backfire. I he nneni manages to be 
limb facile and strained in its lyric 
isin; in its discourse it is tendentious 
repetitive, ami dull; ns confession ii 
Is disingenuous and self- protective. 

The question must be asked 
whether Raine is the best judge of 
her own work, whether she has no 
entrenched heiself too determinedly 
m the role of prophet, forgetful or 
contemptuous of those poems she 
wrote when she was only human 
fir 5* ,,ook ’ Stone and Flow- 
1 T UW3), she reprints in the Col- 
lected Poems only twelve poems: in 
her earlier Collected Poems of ] 95 o 
there were forty-seven. Some of the 
poems newly excluded were tustmn. 
but others, such as "Invocation”' 
“Cattle Dream”, “Tiger Dream”.' 
and “Maternal Grief”, have a kind 
of raging energy nnd extravagance of 
gesture that doesn’t deserve oblivion 
Consider the following exercise in 
the Martial arts (from her second, 
even more ruthlessly winnowed 
book. Living in Time, 1946): 

Find your way now. blind Samson, wiih 
_ , your lingers 

Feci al the latch. The door will open 
And you will let the sky in, your wide 

sockeis 

Open these blind temples In the sunl 

One senses l hut the Pythoness (as 
her child hook was titled), sedate 
upon her tripod, must wince to recall 
such outbursts uf the old Delilah, 
but how much better u poem On a 
Deserted Shore would be with a 
small infusion of such honest, com- 
plex anger. 

If only by right of seniority, Kath- 
leen Rut tie deserves to edit Vet Wit- 
work hy whatever principle of selec- 
tion she chooses; nor would it be 
seemly to look forward yet to a 
Complete Poems (though noetic jus- 
tice requires it in the fullness of 
time). Alter the lapse of On a De- 
serted Shore, Iter more recent collec- 
tions offer work as magistral as 
anything in the three definitive 
hooks of her mid-career (represented 
here very fully). Poets of the sublime 
traditionally shine most brilliantly as 
twilight deepens about them. I look 
forward with something bordering on 
reverence to the Collected Poems 
I 5 -2000, with whatever omissions 
its author chooses to indulge. Mean- 
while no serious reader can afford to 
ignore the present volume. 


nowledging his limited poetic 
production . . she writes, “one 
still finds many optimistic indications 
for an even greater Winters impact 
on the future than in the present 
generation." One can only hope that 
Winters’s future will not depend on 


judges whose writing is of that quali- 
ty. She has, moreover, a genius for 
the inappropriate word. Winters was 
"aesthete", ''priest" and “mystic", he 
had “catholic taste" (this of a man 
who rejected most of the received 
canon of English poetry), he consi- 
dered poetry a ^sensual" art, his 
critical style is “baroque", his verse 
forms are “organic" and almost ev- 
erything he did was “cryptic". Is this 


Pythoness (1948): ikvimhi ui me poetry to T — 

Primrose, anemone b 1 uch,n milM P c published. It is also the second in ■ ™ al * TS worse, her book 

Grow In the kingdom of The ' thfln n year appallingly ill-written. Winters’s 

■ aitSS 

; this ^ 01 ^ K— fe fei 


Primrose, anemone, bluebell, moss 
urow In the kingdom of the cross 

And the ash-irec's puiptc hud 
Dresses the spear that sheds his blood 
(“Lenten Flowers") 


the second account of the poetry to 
be published. It is also the second in 
less thfln a year. 


really the apostle of classical form 
and lucidity whose major critical col- 
lection is entitled In Defense of 
Reason? Can we even - one begins 
to wonder - be thinking of the same 
man? As if that were not enough, 
the book is larded with misprints, 
grotesque misquotations, incorrect ti- 
tles, and grammatical and lexical 
howlers. The mistakes of fact are ton 
numerous to list, the most priceless 
being Isaacs's attribution of one of 
Winters's poems. “The Critiad”, to 
his friend J. V. Cunningham. 

But occasionally a little light is 
inadvertently shed. Elizabeth Isaacs’s 
repeated misuse of the word “mystic- 


al" provides an example. Winters’s 
early poems are indeed mystical: 
ecstatic immersions of self in the 
detail of sensory experience. The 
mature work, formal in structure and 
rational in argument, rejects that 
youthful pantheism, but tne experi- 
ence it deals with - what the poet 
was attempting to understand - is in 
essence much the same. What Win- 
ters renounced was the mystical 
approach ; buf the mystery of being 
itself remained his central concern. 
The young Imagist who saw the poet 
as an “Adventurer in / living wet 
was to cull his anthology of English 
verse, assembled just ’ before his 
death. The Quest for Reality. What 
distinguishes his work from most of 
the English poetry of this century is 
not so much the' seriousness of the 

S ues t as the quester's refusal to sel- 
e for less than articulate speech in 
his account of it. Often this refusal 
necessitates silence - hence perhaps 
the brevity of his poetic oeuvre. 

There is nothing particularly ab- 
struse about Winters's “art of con- 
templation", but readers new to it 
might benefit from some philosophic- 
al background - something Isaacs 
signally Tails to provide. For the time 
being Uiey must look to Grosvenor 
Powell's excellent book. Language as 
Being in the Poetry of Yvor Winters. 


CLASSICAL STUDIES 


The city of Chambers 


Paul ( nrtk'rij'e 

HON.M.ll I*. 1 Hit IN: 

Mi gm a 

Ihe I’olilkal Hr.l<>iv nf :i Greek 
* itv-Sl.Ue lo ,V9» in 
32-lpp * omdl University Press. iJs. 
il SUM 1 37*1 2 


I he Dorian uly of Mcg.ir.t ("Ch;im- 
hers’T is one ' of the- few ancient 
Greek slates Id have all inlelligihle 
(ireek name. It was never in ihe 
flout rank nl states, but all io<< fre- 
quently i> Imiiid it k elf iu ihe from 
line, whelliei m euiifluls between 
ihe major Greek powers or in 
damaging border disputes with its 
stronger neighbours in central 
Greece. Yet for .1 slate whose lei fi- 
lmy n| Mime 470 square kilometres 
was among the sinalli-.l on the 
lire*-! mainland, and whose tot:il 
|H>|iiilalioii never exceeded 40,01)11. it 
lias siirpridiiglv m.niv claims to Ins- 
loiieal lemi-ml'Uiito-. 

Megum pel force entered the Held 
nt uvi- 1 seas tnloni/alioii c.nly, and 
its eliid settleiiHMit ItyzauUiiui, 
Inuudcd in I In- <inldi.il I Imil .iioiuid 
('•.‘ill iu . has ettiiel|i:d mu vocabulaiV 


■is will .i ui.iil.irie •■hi i iv ill/ i r ■• ■ v ■ 
indelibly Within a ‘.■•rilin', . ■ • r i • • >1 
«• in ii im no. yn.ial .md pi.liin.il uj- 
he.ival lu-re as <T.cv.Ik i. . Meisua 
had piodiii ^d in [|k •.•gins .in a i js|i i 
ciatre poet ut miiih ssise and 
much r.inci oi i whose el'-gi.ic \ ei-.i-. 
have been ait “I did the .neol.ide ol 
a Pencil in Oa-.Mi". ii.iiis|.uioii. Not 
long after, in the third ipniitcr of the 
si.tth eeniiuy. hup.iliims uf Meeara 
designed the rutk-em water nimiel of 
Samos, one ot ihe must impressive 
engineering teals of .mtiquily. lightly 
menlioiied in dispatches by Mermlo- 
tus. A century later, great power 
rivalry provoked an Athenian enact- 
ment known to the fans as the Mceu- 
rian Decree - a source ol ineconeilable 
i.'outriiversy ever since. Finally, Mieoc- 
nis is m 'I Megara’s i mly claim h ■ 
cultural fame. Uue aiieieiit uadi lion 
ascribed to the Megari.'ins, the ereatiun 
of comic dram:i, mid Plato’s Thcnc tents 
poiporls lo be Ihe cuirecled tiaiiscript 
■ ■I a Suer alic dialug.iie memoii/ed and 
wni ki d up mlo litvMiy loiui In link- 
li-idi".. a Megan. m distiple ■»! tlien 
common ucisiei. 

TIm-m- memmabilia ale duly ic- 
on tied in Ronald I*. I egoii’s new 
book, which sci-ks i" iiupiuve upun 
iliose by I laiiell and I liHhharger. 
I hey are ol com sc veiy lai hoin 


Declamation in decline 


By Miriam (i riff in 


ss century aL> and to explain how the 
dominance uf this kind ot education 
affected the development of Latin 
— literature. 


JANKT FA i It WK ATI ILK: 

Sc-ni'cn the KlcJer 

•11 8pp. Cambridge Univcisiiy Press. 

£2U. 

tl HI 23 ID l 

The two Senecas are the only exani- 

f iic from classical antiquity of n 
uther and sun whose literary works 
survive in sufficient bulk to invite 
comparison. ‘I be son was the greater 
wiilci: be left a voluminous onpus 
that ranges Irom high poetry to col- 
loquial pnrsc; his literary heritage 
encompasses the epigrammatic prose 
and rhetorical verse tragedy of all 
the European languages. His father's 
history of his own time, the period 
fiom the civil war of Pnmncy and 
Caesar to the last years of the" reign 
of Tiberius Caesar, lias not survived 
and was probably never published. 
All that remains of his literary work 
is nn anthology of choice excerpts 
from exercises’ that he had henrd 
declaimed in the rhetorical sehuols 
many years before. The prefaces and 
iisides that hold together this collec- 
tion of hut is mots bring the old man 
vividly before us ns he reminisces 
about’ his schooling, judges the indi- 
vidual decl aimers, assesses the liter- 
ary developments of his time, and 
criticizes the tastes of his sons and 
the cunduct of the whole younger 
generation. Wc enn sec not only 
what kind of father the younger 
Seneca had, but also what kind of 
literary education he enjoyed both in 
school and at home. We cun witness 
the development of artistic taste over 
the century that suw the highest 
achievements in Latin literature, and 
we can glimpse the impact of civil 
war and political change on histo- 
rians nnd orators and on the numer- 
ous class nr provincial Romans who 
spread Latin culture in Spain and the 
other western provinces and reple- 
nished the governing class in Rome. 

It is not surprising then, that (he 
recent revival of scholarly interest in 
the philosophy and compositions of 
his son and iu the epic poetry of his 
grandson Lucan should Imvc led 
eventually lo intensive study of the 
Elder Seneca. Within the past dec- 
ade we have had n new text and 
translation and two full-length liter- 
ary studies of his work. The latest of 
these, by Janet Fairweather, is an 
ambitious enterprise. She aims to 
provide first a study of the old man’s 
character and tastes and an assess- 
ment of his contribution to literary 
criticism. She then goes on to use 
the evidence of his anthology, com- 
bined with the testimony of more 
systematic Latin writers, to describe 
the techniques of declamation In the 
late first century bc and early first 


/ ml 1 1 1 II Mil,- H tl I- irrir ill. ill ] i.il i'll a 

• - Il -Uli <1 piihlK .il In* n»i '. <4 M>. cm a 
ilu-Wl I" tin- ili-.illi n| I IK ii'’. lull- 

ijlll'tiT Philip lit M.lii.-i|i 'll. .111! I Ml 

I Cl' n|l due-- linl mi l.il.i’ lilt' III Kill Iu 
■..iiiiuii i Ii'. c in -c |ii. i la i a tLnii'.i u tlii' 

■ l.ilii-]'.!*-: lm Ini piujcit. Ilii< 

bo'4 ’. wc .ire told .ii tin: mit-*.!. 
■■.un.-inpi'- in i cm tin- limits In which 
we c.iu K-L.ipllire III, poliiu.il liti- 
-tiitl milieu oi aiKiciit NteiMra in its 
own let ins." I luce liinulu-ii paces 
later, cwn the nm-.t indulgent reader 
cannot help tcelmg that ■•pocablv”. 
“niiiy". "appears" .ind suchlike quali- 
ties .ire used with wearisome Ire- 
qiienev even lm a seliolaily book on 
uneieni Greek liistorj . The less 
friendly critic will conclude that, 
given the available primary evidence, 
ihe project is a uon-siai u r. At nil 
events, the limits unnosed ui) InMur- 
icnl reeunst ruction of Mcunriaii puli- 
tics and policy by ihe paltry sources 
are very eircumseribeil indeed. 

For example, we know nothing ol 
Ihe cmisdliilii III Ol ptilii icnl life of 
Mega i a In; hue a I heayeius M*mr- 
liiuv established himsrlt as diet a tor 
MUnewlii-ic iu tile second hall ol the 
seventh ceiitmy (probably). Dur usa- 
ble inti ii mill it >il mi l IleajjelieV inle 
is piaelically cniilined lo n single 
coin rove i si al sentence in Aristotle's 
Politics, a wink ot political l henry 


Ihe Elder Seneca tells us that lie 
intended from the first to publish his 
work. Timl raises the perennial prob- 
lem in dealing with a highly formal 
literary tradition, namely, how to 
estimate the distance that literary 
convention has placed between the 
author and the man. Dr Fuirwcuther 
reasonably dismisses as rhetorical ex- 
aggeration the author’s violent attack 
on the degeneracy of the young; yet 
she feels she must explain in psycho- 
logical terms the gloomy outlook 
attested fur his lust history, n genre 
for which a severe and disapproving 
tone had long been in vogue, the 
“censorious frown" that he himselt 
says was affected by one of (he histo- 
rians of his youth. It is plausible lo 
discount the Elder Seneca's assertion 
that his sons pestered him inlo com- 
posing his anthology. But is il equal- 
ly convincing to dismiss as a “stylized 
portrait" his description uf his sons 
as immature men with a iihitow tnstc 
for scholastic epigrams (as opposed 
to the solid fare nf history)/ The 
author is, after all, described here as 
an individualist and innovator. Since 
he himself says that the two cider 
sons are enibarked on a public 
career, we should rather see in this 
inconsistency a sign of lhc common 
inability of im octogenarian father to 
think of his sons as fully adult even 
when (hey are approaching forty. In- 
deed wc do know, of the middle son 
at least, that he ivnj negligent in 
historical mutters. 

Il is liurd too to be asked to give 
up this son's description of his father 
as a man of “antique severity" who 
discouraged his wife from learning 

f ihilosopny nnd dissuaded his son 
rom following a cranky form of 
neopythagoreanism. Even if the 
anthology contains admiring phrases 
about some eloquent philosophers 
mid expresses acceptance ol his 
youngest son’s desire to follow their 
calling, it also contains disapproval 
nf excessive philosophizing in de- 
clamation us "out of place”. The 
Elder Seneca could have felt that 
philosophy in moderate doses and on 
the right ’ occasion was acceptable, 
and his son's description of him else- 
where as “u most indulgent father" 
would certainly not rule out, to the 
Roman mind, a little direction nnd 
discipline. Yet. on the whole. Dr 
Fairweather presents a convincing 
portrait of the author as an admirer 
of modern literary developments 
(albeit with a preference for the 
luminaries of his youth), tolerant 
even of the scholastic absurdities of 
the dccla inters, aware of the dangers 
of political life under the Empire but 
not despondent. 

Equally illuminating is her identi- 
fication of his brand uf literary criti- 


cism as descriptive, ini her (him 
theoretical or legislative, and hence 
requiring less technical voeahulury 
than Cicero had used. She points out 
(hat the information he provides 
about the propitiation and delivery 
of the judicial and deliberative exer- 
cises lie treats is unsystematic mul 
centred on points <»l detail - only 
one respect iu which tile father hire- 
shadows the methods of his son in 
discussing philosophy. She demon- 
strates that his explanations of the 
decline of oratory in the Empire are 
not novel except in his failure to 
endorse the common view, which he 
duly recoids. that the school-* of thet- 
uric were themselves to blame. 

From the information that the 
Elder Seneca's remarkable memory 
(with perhaps some written help) has 
supplied. Dr Fairweather is able lo 
illustrate the range of styles used hy 
the decimmers and to demonstrate 
thnl Asianism did not dominate the 
scene. But her attempt to emend the 
text in such n way as lo make Ovid a 
follower of Porcius Lul ro, rather 
than Arellius Fuscus, is unconvincing 
and indicative of u tendency she 
shows from lime to time to resort to 
emendation where the text will not 
support her view. But given the cor- 
rupt slate of that text, and the other 
valuable and disinterested conjec- 
tures she offers, this is a pardonable 
fault. 

The book is a notable contribution 
to the study of Latin literature, rhet- 
oric and education. In producing it 
iu uureadably small type and witli 
unjustified margins, the publishers 
have not done it justice. 

Guy Lee in his translation of Virgil’s 
Eclogues (88pp. Francis Cnirns, Univer- 
sity of Liverpool. Paperback, £4. 
0 905203 04 9. ) has set himself a hard 
task - lo turn each of Virgil's Latin 
hexameters into a strict English Ale- 
xandrine. He chooses this metre 
partly becnusc on the whole it offers 
the right number of syllnbles to con- 
vey the sense of the original without 
pruning or padding. Mr Lee justifies 
the choice with great ingenuity; no 
translation has ever been more accu- 
rate a crib while refusing to surren- 
der the garb of a regular metre. One 
might complain that in many places 
this method produces a line which 
reads very strangely in English. 
However, Virgil’s Latin is often very 
strange, indeed verging on the sole- 
cistic. as his ancient detractors were 
quick to point out (sec the notes to 
1,1, 11,1). To iron out these difficul- 
ties is to play false to one’s author. 
In a similar vein. Lee points out Ihut 
'•avena", for example, means “oat” 
and not, say, “flute”. The honest 
journeyman translator will wish to 
preserve what is after all a distinct 
figure of speech intact, and not offer 
us its meagre “cash-value". 

K.M. 


, •■ni[M >-,.-•] l It i ■ ■* <i.n I inns l.iki I lie 
I hi. I IIkmi'.iIic, lull • hioiiM]"tricnlly 
Hunt p.-iiml •>( iimImhII' iI ileimuM- 
• y". in which ]■.-;!• >n •!«•*.• ill •. .■ ilinp- 
l«-i ••! nVi'i llurlx p.ii'c 1 .. ov.v. It', ill 111 
muiioii to ,t oiui'k ol pa .s.ij'v. ill ,i 
'.■•>il I'lu lure'll, wliu m.iy Ii-im* 

I 'Celt diawiiu' here* •/» lhc lliMI All-*- 
luti/liaii c ’onsniution W the Mew 
n, in.. I'lui.iicli gives ii< > a. • iiistit ui ion- 
ul dcl.iilt. lio'.veu a r. ami Ley on |ia-> 
to ■.niUede Lli.il . wli.ili-vei sort of 
■■popiil.it regime" ii limy have been, 
it was it< it in any strict setise >4 the 
won! a Jcmticiiicy . 

IhcciMlicr. l.vgon a r cues. Megaia 
was ruled Un all Inn three years ol 
his remaining period by oligarchies 
of unv stamp oi another. Kill, .is Ins 
account makes •.•mbairussiuglv clear, 
n is only I tu those three except ion a l 
and resohiin mare years o| ■letnoetii- 
tie government Mini wc have any- 
thing like enough detailed evidence 
to write a political hisloiy of 
Mcpiiru, thanks to the narrative of 
Tinii'vdides. Yet. even so. vve have 
no explicit record ol the activity of 
the Megiiii.ii i ciii/eu assembly before 
the ihiid cent my m . Thai is not just 
a tniiio! dclail 

I .ick of evidence is one thinu: m- 
leiprelation ot the evidence we nave, 
or ill i not have, is quite another. 

I lere l.cgnn scores more highly, ex- 
cept in one lather juinliiiiieiital 
sphere: the relationship between ' 

trade and polities, lie rightl v de- 
clines lo con ii ten. nice a tonimciciiil 
explanation of the su-vallcd "Lelan- 
tine War" lough i in the years around 
7(in. But in connection with the 
manufacture and export of Mcgurinn 
woollens in ihe seventh century lie 
detects “tut emerging class of entre- 
preneurs'’, and attributes a commer- 
cial policy to (lie Mega ri nil state til 
the end of the century. Indeed, he 
describes Archaic Mcgarn ns a ■‘com- 
mercial stale" and speaks of Mcg,ir;i 
<is having a "com liter ci it 1 fleet" in the 
liflh century, assuming throughout 
that the traders frequenting the port 
of n particular stole were citizens of 
that state. His interpretation of rhe 
Mcgariuu Decree is therefore inevil- 
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.i 1*1 v i< •iiiirurM.il: it was di-sicilcd. he 
believes. previ'nl Mnf.ira Inuu 
<.oi ii n mini; n> act a* 'die main ciiu- 
riiereial ninclint between lire IVh- 
p* ■line* -i.Lii si.iie*. and the lilies of die 
Aegean. I'ropouir- ami Black Sea”. 

Needless to s.r. . there is btirelv a 
|>*l ol evnleiiLe tor .in v of this, but 
then the re is precious little tor the 
■ ugaiu/.ttion of Archaic and fifth- 
• •.■ntury n.ide any where- iu the (iieek 
world ()iu lulksl mfoniKiiion by f.n 
conies from fimrih-cciitury Athens, 
where the pic lute dial emerges, as 
loliaimcs llasebroek demonstrated 
fifty years ago. is radically different 
from th.it presented In Legmi. In sr» 
lar as the stale of Alliens may prop- 
erly be said to have had am thing 
even re-inoielv resembling a "com- 
mercial policy", this was intended to 
secure file imp«nt.ilion of literally 
vital h tod stuffs and strategically in- 
dispensahle law materials. Il w of 
course open to the opponents of 
(Isisebruek's line to argue that 
Athens was at) picul iu (lie lourth 
t'ciiiiiiy ,-unl ih.il il eeitainly eaimol 
be used as a model lor other states 
in earlier periods, lint that case 
should be made cunnetely, nut, as 
here, simply assumed without even u 
lelcrciicc tii llasebroek - or, more 
remark ably, to LI. Bravo who has 
made imicli of sonic veiscs of 
Tlicognis. 

Tn say that reading Legim’s 
Megarti lias causeil me great grid 
am.) pain would be to weep whal Ihe 
ancients called “Mega r inn tears”. 
But my pleasure was not heightened 
by such emus as (lie attribution of 
ilic historian Ephorus lo Athens, mu 
by file too numerous bibliographical 
lapses, mu by the author's use of 
English (eg." "tile catalyst that 
fused", which seems to imply ignor- 
ance ol Latin as well). There is in- 
deed a strong case for taking a 
worm's-eye view of Greek history, 
inspecting the deeds ot the great 
from the perspective of the small 
slates. However, il is not clear thai 
Lcgim has found the best way of 
attaining that view in his irentmeiil 
ut Me gar a. 
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Facsimile editions 
of thirty-five 

Early 

English 

Children’s 

Boohs 

from the 

Osborne Collection 
Toronto Public L ibrary 

Chosen to represent the develop- 
ment of the art of children's book 
illustration in England, and 
reproduced in facsimile editions, 
books hy Bewick, Caldecott, 
Crnuo, C'ruiksliauk, Doyle, 
Greenaway, Lear, Tenniol and 
Upton nre included in this box of 
treasures, each in a protective 
slip-case. Tho history of each 
book is described in a separate 
volume of commentary. Complete 
boxed set with Descriptive 
Companion Volume £275 until 
30 April 1982, then £325. 

0370 303717 

TRISTAN 

JONES 

Adrift 

In his new book the author of The 
Incredible Voyage and Icc I writes 
about his life since 1074, when he 
arrived in Buenos Aires, 
exhausted and penniless, at the 
end of his incredible six year 
journey. 

'This fiery Welsh Sinbad ... in 
the grip of this incorrigible 
romantic who nevertheless knows 
superbly and precisely what he is 
about, all scepticism melts and 
every reader will queue to sign on 
for another voyage.’ Observer 
0370304226 £0.95 20 August 

New Fiction 

Gillian Nelson 

The 

Cypress Room 

0 370 80420 0 £0.95 20 August 

John Cannon 

Stranger to 
Sereno 

0 370 30431 £6.50 27 August 

Alfred Hitchcock's 

Tales to Scare 
you Stiff 

0 870 30298 2 £5.05 20 August 

Whitley S trie her 

The 

Hunger 

; .037030898 9 £0.56 



Honors Daumier, 1808-1879: The 
Arinand Hammer Collection 

Royal Scottish Academy, Edinburgh. 

In what represented the most signific- 
ant social migration of the first two- 
thirds of the nineteenth century, la 
mantle A Paris - the storming of the 
French capital by wave after wave of 
famished and ambitious young male 
southerners - Dmimicr was very 
much u precursor, taking the inviting 
road north at least thirty years uhciid 
of hi* dark-haired, thin- faced com- 
patriots. He was only eight when his 
father moved the family from 
Marseille In Paris in 1816, so that he 
must have arrived in the city at much 
the same time as his compatriot - 
and, later, one of his most loathed 
targets - Thiers, born in 1797, three 
years too old to qualify as an enfant 
tin stick’. 

It would be tempting to think that 
Daumier's father, a picture-framer, 
may huve been consciously following 
in the footsteps of the ffafris of the 
summer of 1792. Certainly 


Flaying the fat 

By Richard Cobb 




Daumier’s stern, humourless and un- 
remitting form of republicanism must 
have owed something to the experi- 
ence of living in the capitul of ultra- 
royalism and while terrorism. The 
politics of Marseille had been bitterly 
divisive during the revolutionary 
period, making of the Jacobin minor- 
ity committed and exalted apostles. 
It is not improbable that Daumier's 
father developed an embattled neo- 
jacobinism in the capital of southern 
royalism. Perhaps Daumier's own 
commit meat to the politics of vio- 
lence and class war may have de- 
rived from the southern port. There 
is certainly a southern ferocity about 
most of his work. It is more likely, 
however, that his deep concern for 
the poor and the under-privileged 
may Imve been inspired by his early 
years or hunger, insecurity and cold 
while he sought r living in the bleak 
northern capital during the early 
! years of the Restaumtlon. 

In the course of sixty-three years 
spent in Paris, much of it in the lie 
Saint-Louis, not then a haven for 
millionaires, Daumier lived through 
three bloody revolutions and a coup 
d’ilat, his working life spanning the 
most violent period in modern 
French history, including the sang- 
uinary repression of the working- 
class uprisings in Paris and in Lyon 
of the early- 1830s. As u caricaturist . 
Daumier was to flay relentlessly le 
roi bourgeois, Louis-Philippe - his 
bizarre head portrayed as a mon- 
strous pear - and his increasingly 
obese ministers' Daumier hated the 
fat. the well-fed. hated a regime 
dominated by heavy eaters, so that 
much of his work In the 1830s and 
1 84Us crudely but accurately depicts 
a society polarized between the fat 
and the thin, the warm and the cold, 
the thickly-clad - fur coals and fur 
collars, vast mufflers, indeed a 
bourgeoisie emniitoitfflfe. ungainly, 
hypochondriac and in constant terror 
of draughts - and the pitifully under- 
dnd, shivering In coats worn to the 
seams and in waterlogged shoes. No 
political cartoonist has ever been so 
aware of the relationship between 
class and clothing. Indeed, in his 
republicanism, Daumier often actual- 
ly idealized the paucity of clothing, 
making a political virtue of the bared 
chest of the working man and the 
; revolutionary, the shirt unbuttoned 
almost down to -the level of the navel 
(Mpoitrqilld), the sleeves rolled up to 
■ reveal powerful arms, men of tour- 
age and virtue contrasted, to the slip- 
pered concierge and to the frog-likc 
bourgeois in : his pebble-glasses 
(Monsieur Thiers in person). 

But Daumier takes politics beyond 
■the pictorial contrast between le veil- 
; ire Uglslatif arid a pallid, famished, 
. . skeletpnic ; common people : (even 
! oppressed ‘ Poland;! -emerges, a?: a 
fcetnblirig, dolent ■ and . emaciated 
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A Daumier cartoon from Charivari. March 24. 1865. There war a current 
French vogue for horsemeat, with clubs springing up in several towns 
devoted to its consumption, and banquets at which the tables were 
decorated with horseshoes. The illustration comes from the catalogue to 
this exhibition - 27itpp including about 190 plates, 25 in colour - available 
at £5 plus £1 postage from the Roydl Scottish Academy, The Mound, 
Edinburgh EH2 2EL 

female figure). He reserves his approaching tunnel, the supine cum- 
grealest and most vengeful talent for furts of the first class, the open 
the portrayal of judges and barris- sociability of the third: a variety of 
ters, the haled denizens of the Palnis faces in nent rows, full on, and, iu 
Ue Justice, whose thin and ravaged odd juxtaposition, the pl-umiuI 


historian, ns he creeps up the suirs 
past tlic dangerous lose of the coil 
cicrge and the door of the watdS 
propridtaire on the first floor, head- 
mg desperately for the relative safety 
of the seventh floor or the attic, the 
rent still unpaid; or. on the contrary 
having indeed paid it, and on time 
striding up boldly, stick in hand, ha 
pushed forward, to find the owner 
actually outside his door, ready to 
greet him effusively: bonjour, Mon- 
sieur Dubois, beait temps, n'est-ct- 

? as, pour la saison, mats le fond it 
air rcste frais. He not only succeed 
in showing the face in motion, bt 
actually enables us to eavesdrop o: 
the conversation: formal, ingralisi', 
iug, naive, simple, loving, and i ; r 
recapture its tone. He penetrate 
everywhere: the bed, marital oriw 
the inviting cornfield, (he restaurant, 
the gargote, the nltic, the shop, an 
following the petit petiole in its rar< 
moments of leisure. The enerabt 
action of eating, of swallowing tW 
dozen oysters, is as well conveyed, 
the sweat pouring off the brow 
the napk in ned-up-t o-chin executant 
as that of « barrister throwing his 
self into his final rhetorical flourut 
Daumier is, in every sense, an artis 
of movement. 

Perhaps because he shows compas- 
sion, ns well as humour, because k 
has :i soft spot for children (particu- 
larly knowing, irreverent urban oun, 
gamins de Paris ready to cock a 
snook at the pretentious M 
Prudhomme) and because he reserve! 
a ready sympathy for the innocent 
victims of awful events, of Stale w . 
lence. of Revolution, and of ft* 
barricade, one should forgive tta 
corrosive Marseillais his wBW* 
emphasis on Ihc theme of class vio- , 
lence. The French bourgeoisie of hk ■ 
time was indeed quite exceptional!* 
selfish, hypocritical, self-satisfied, 
and, when frightened, unbelievably 
cruel. It was a cruel period, paumict 
at leust, though he often ideafed 
violence, was a polomnniac, fell w 
Kossuth, indulged in fashionable n* 


de Justice, whose thin and ravaged odd juxtaposition, the peasant violence, was a polomnniac, fell for 
faces revenl limitless reserves of self- woman with her basket, the priest in Kossuth, indulged in fashionable nfr 
isli ness .hypocrisy and greed. Like shovel hat, the cavcrnous-faccd sophohia, was au the side of I bo* 
Rowlandson, Daumier possesses the monk, the bcutific expression of the unable to defend themselves. Il 
unique talent of depicting a human reassured bourgeois, safe because not the same side as his comptltt#. 
face in movement; Rowlandson's surrounded, the lines of woe. worry, M. Thiers. One may feel that he 
people arc wide-faced, speaking, care and work of the laundress or unfair to the garrulous nnd sensibh 
shouting, or laughing out of lopsided the seamstress, as (hey arc borne unglnphilc King of the French; but * 1 
mouths: East Anglian faces that one along together in common fear on least lie had no illusions about Low- 
encounters still today. lines none too secure. Daumier’s Napoleon and the sous-off brand** 

Daumier is at his most vitriolic - album was provided with dnily militarism represented by the ralM 
lines drawn indeed in acid - when provender by the quirks ana swaggering rat-A-poil. And, m 110 
dispatching an avocat in frill flow, en humours of les transports en com - period at least, the fat were aw* 
plane peroraison, his wide sleeves tnun, a bringing together, in a swerv- likely to be privileged, ovfl- 
flying like the dark wings of a crow, * n 8 anc * sometimes sickening intima- provided-for and insensitive than®* 
his dark mouth exercized in false cy of the same disparate elements as thin. For all his acid ferocity, the«« 
compassion and in the accumulated those portrayed in the rumbling rail- too in his work both kindness. « 
flood of rhetoric. His masterpieces wa y carriage. odd sort of gawky tenderness, aw 

all inhabit the dark court-rooms and Daumier is an incomparable social great deal of quite gentle humour- 


encounters still today. 

Daumier is at his most vitriolic - 
lines drawn indeed in acid - when 
dispatching an avocat in full flow, en 
plcine pdroraison, his wide sleeves 


lines none too secure. Daumier’s 
album was provided with dnily 

E rovender by the quirks and 
umours of les transports en com - 
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plcine peroraison, his wide sleeves ' nun < a bringing together, in a swerv- 
flying like the dark wings of a crow, in 8 ®nd sometimes sickening intima- 
his dark mouth exercized in false c y °f the same disparate elements as 
compassion and in the accumulated those portrayed in the rumbling rail- 
flood of rhetoric. His masterpieces wa y carriage, 
dl inhabit the dark court-rooms and Daumier is an incomparable social 


compassion and in the accumulated 
flood of rhetoric. His masterpieces 
all inhabit the dark court-rooms and 
the dismal corridors of the Palais, 
the rapacious barristers, the humble 
supplicants. I doubt if any other 
artist has been as successful in the 
actual portrayal of speech, of French 
rhetoric, accompanied by formalized 
gesture and by the eyes raised up- 
wards, as the pirdraison, a magnifi- 
cent set-piece, cascades towards its 
dramatic end, amidst a flutter of 
scattered pages. Daumier's genius as 
an artist may still be best appreciated 
by a visit to the Palais at the present 
day: the red-robed judges, the young 
pvocats, leaning forward to pick up 
the words of their clients, represent 
the same facial tics, the judges 
bored, half asleep and self-satisfied, 
the barristers in thin, vulturine pro- 
file. IF there is a slight element of 
disappointment in the collection 
seen earlier this year at the Royal 
Academy and now in Edinburgh, it is 
that the Palais and its black-and- 
white carrions are not more fully 
represented. 

Fortunate - as an intransigent re- 
publican and a portrayer of the 
French: bourgeoisie at the height of 
its power and self-satisfaction - in 
the violent period in which he lived 
Daumief was also blessed with the 
beginning of the . railway age. He 
cpuld depict the terrors of the 
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the High Renaissance 

The Pope, His Banker, and Venice 
Felix Gilbert 

1510. Only two men could have saved Venice: Pope Julius H and the Ra®*? 

* n a Jra, n«tic account of diplomacy, war. business. KPt. 
and politics .Gilbert .reconstructs (heir scheme to challenge invading coniineiii 
\£* w , 1 ? lch eventually made it unprofitable for the ouMen * 
Continue a destructive campaign. Soon Venice regained its stability, and with H. 

5/5UE Wea L th ■ and prospen.y whS enhanced ll» 

A mdable and significant contribution to the histon of this brilliant eg, 
bringing into focus the bold dealings and II resides of the new men of m 
Renaissance." - Louis B Wright .. 
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Domestic arts 

By Christopher Reid 

C’crl Richards 
Tale Gallery 

Ceri Ricii3rds was, everyone agrees, 
a marvellously gifted artist. He drew 
fluently, bringing into play a line 
that spoke of boih energy and grace, 
lie had a wide-ranging imagination 
ami was able to attempt not only 
domestic, intimate themes, quotidian 
idylls, but also the great dramas that 
arc implied hy such titles as “The 
Rape of the Sabines’' and "The 
Cycle of Nature". Music and poetry 
were powerful influences, every hit 
as much as the work of those mas- 
ters of his own art - Delacroix. 
Matisse, Picasso - to whom he con- 
stantly paid the homage of reference 
and imitation. He had an idiosyncrat- 
ic, but very specific, sense of 
metaphor, mid lie took risks with 
subject-mutter, symbolism ami col- 
our, such as few' other British pain- 
ters of his day would have dared to 
contemplate. 

So why, when all this cun be said 
in his favour, is the Tate's current 
exhibition such a disappointment? It 
begins impressively enough: the first 
pictures a visitor secs arc drawings 
nnd paintings, for the most part of 
the artist's family circle, that show 
what he could accomplish with pen- 
cil, pen or brush. Two pen-ano-ink 
sketches of hi.s wife, Frances, and n 
dotingly detailed pencil study of one 
of his daughters, entitled “Rhiannon 
Asleep" - tousled hair, lips pouting 
to expel breath, a real feeling for the 
weight of the child’s head - are in- 
deed masterly. 

An adjacent gallery contains the 
relief constructions by which 
Richards first achieved note in the 
1930s. These are elegant, sophistic- 
ated works, knowingly influenced by 
the collages of Picasso and of certain 
practitioners of Dada, and they are 
playful without being coy or footling. 
Puns and oblique notations of the 
kind that Picasso introduced to the 
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"Pianist" (l^bS), from the exhibition reviewed here. 


modern vocabulary arc deftly used. 
In "Piano” (1934), a rather small 
work, the body of the instrument is 
rendered by an unexpectedly mas- 
sive, jutting chunk ot wood, while 
the keyboard becomes a sort of key- 
pattern doodle. In other such pieces 
- “Man with a Pipe”, “The Sculptor 
and his Model’ . “The Variable 
Costerwoman” - metal templates, 
buttons, odd cuts of timber and 
lengths of string play their part in 
the genernl metamorphosis and re- 
demption of normally disdained ma- 
terials. 

The wit here is highly enjoyable, 
but it is, one has to add, of a kind 
thnt had already been more fully 
exploited by Picasso. Evidence of 
this can be found at the Hayward’s 
current Picasso exhibition, where the 
master's guitars and bottles of 1914 
nnd thereabouts, knocked together 
from junk timber and metal scraps, 
seem so much braver than anything 
attempted by his followers. One out- 
standing feature of Picasso’s pieces is 
their undisguised, even flaunted, 
shabbiness. Against this, the trim 
carpentry, dainty arrangement and 
relished exposure of grainy textures 


Romantic colours 


By Richard Combs 

The Obcrwald Mystery 
Camden Plaza Cinema 


The heroine of The Oberwald Mys- 
tery is wrapped in all the mystery 
and romance of a film star. The 
queen of some fictitious, turn-of-the- 
century state - mountainous and 
Middle European - she has remained 
incognito, travelling front castle to 
castle and veiled to everyone but her 
maidservant since her husband, King 
Frederick, was assassinated on their 
wedding day ten years ago. This, of 
course, is the behaviouf not only of 
Hollywood’s fairy queens, such as 1 
Oreta Garbo, put of, innumerable 


February 

is the convict month - 
striped fields of calico 
8cqrod with arrows by the plough, 
hedgerows shaved to an ugly stubble, 
the grazing threadbare 
as a prison blauket. Cattle 
in the exercise compound 
walk stiff-legged as though 
shackled, peor through the grills 
of gates as a row of trees 
is led away to execution, 
manacles of ivy stringing. 

Tractors patrol the corridors 
of lanes, every gear change 
the grating rattle of a bolt. 


in Richards's constructions give (hem 
an all loo self-consciously crafted air. 

One is tempted to conclude that 
Richards was at all periods mastered 
by his craft. Why did he never find a 
subject (hat would allow his great, 
talents their unbounded expression? 
The dogged ness with which lie work- 
ed away at certain themes - St Ceci- 
lia. the cycle of nature, ”La Cat Mo- 
rale Engloutie”, the life-urge rhetoric 
of Dylan Thomas's poetry - suggests 
that a mighty, Promethean vision 
was what he very much wanted; but 
with a few exceptions these series 
merely encouraged him to revamp 
old mannerisms and to depend on 
his ability to finish nny composition 
neatly and elegantly. There is, one 
should say, hardly a picture in this 
exhibition that does not have some 
special compositional virtue. A few 
canvass, especially from the artist’s 
later years, scent to me lurid, with 
their throbbing oranges and blatant 
blues, but at least he enjoyed the 
handling of paint, for which one 
ought to be grateful, considering 
how many British artists have 
apparently hated the stuff. His sense 
of line never failed him. And yet, for 


all his luidnublcd skills and intdli- 

t ;cnce. Rich link never attained die 
iv i ghts that might once have been 
thought his destiny. 

Bryan Robert son's ini induction to 
the Tale catalogue (72pp. 5B plates, 
eight in colour. Paperback £2.95 dur- 
ing the exhibition, £4.95 later, plus 
6t)p posi & package*. 0 9<i5tJl)5 13 9) 
reveals a likable, shy rnun, for whom 
art-world politics were firmly in he 
avoided, and wh<> was never happier l 
than when in the bosnm of his Si«i\- \ 
ily. Smite of his loveliest paintings 
depict happy domestic moments, to 
which a piano, whether played or 
with a sheet of music somewhere in 
evidence, is often the key. I can 
immediately think of “Tulips” 
(19491, with its luscious, glossy yel- 
low llowers in a plain vnsc, and 
“Interior with Piano, Woman and 
Child Painting", ol the same year. 
Picasso ami Matisse arc the comman- 
ding influences here. Unfortunately, 
Richards appears at other times to 
have conic under the sway of Max 
Ernst, who aided him when more 
bombastic ideas were to be add res-, 
sed, as in "The Force I hat Drives the 
Water Through the Rocks Drives My 
Red Blood" (1943/4) or “Falling 
Forms” (1944). 

It may have been his proneness to 
accept strong influence, abetted by 
his crafts manlike flair for picking up 
the tricks of others, (hat ultimately 
frustrated Richards’s own genius. He 
could "do Ernst” as well as Ernst 
could, but what was the point of 
that? There is one puinting in the 
Tate show which, in a quite unin- 
tended way, dramatizes the problem: 
“Yellow Interior" (1950). In the 
foreground sits a woman, blank- 
faced and Matisse-iike in her Matisse 
chair. Behind her stands a scrambled 
Picasso piano. And behind that is 
the wallpaper, covered with those 
brisk calligraphic squiggles that one 
recognizes at once as pari of 
Richards's natural hand: how vigor- 
ous they are, and how much they 
look as if they would like to express 
something more than mere wall- 
paper) 


figures of nineteenth-century rom- 
ance. Jean Cocteau's original play, 
The Eagle Has Two Heads, was 
based on the careers of castle-crazy 
Ludwig II of Bovaria and Empress 
Elisabeth of Austria, and the mys- 
tery of Oberwald might be con- 
tiguous to that of Mayerling. 
(Though in changing the title to 
emphasize such a connection, Miche- 
langelo Antonioni has simultaneously 
removed the mystery, by deleting 
Cocteau’s tease opening.) 

What makes one see this version 
in terms of movie stars and of a 
certain self-consdousness about cin- 
ema and art in general is not simply 
the redundancy of its melodramatic 
baggage, nor that Antonioni has de- 
clared his lack of interest in the text 
as Such,. But the presence of Monica 
Vitti iri6vftab)yi Ipads to thp reflectipn 


Simon Rae 


that for the past decade she has kept 
herself under wraps almost as com- 
pletely as the queen, nnd that her 
unveiling here marks her first col- 
laboration with Antonioni since The 
Red Desert In 1964. The queen her- 
self is inclined to see her spiritual 
exile in poetical rather than political 
terms, and ascribes her husband's 
untimely end to his susceptibility 
(like Ludwig ll’s) to artistic rather 
than despotic excess. Her family, she 
declares, is doomed because of its 
love of the arts. So she is ripe for 
her encounter with the young poet 
and anarchist who invades her castle, 
assassination-bound, one stormy 
night, and turns out to be a dead 
ringer for dead Frederick. She 
already knows him from his satirical 
poem, “The End of Royalty", which 
she compliments for its “original 
style" while welcoming its author as 
her Angel of Death: shades of Ten- 
nessee Williams's The Milk Train 
Doesn't Stop Here Anymore, which 
was crossecl with the Burton-Taylor 
movie mythology in Joseph Losey's 
film Boom / 

The plot then becomes entangled 
with court intrigue, as the queen and 
her assassin-turned-lover attempt' to 
instigate a two-handed revolution, 
but are headed off by the chief of 
police. One might be templed to see 
m this a parable for our times, if 
only because it is otherwise bard to 
understand why so “modernist’’ q 
director would have taken on' so 
dated a property. Antonioni himself: 
rather disingenuously, has Suggested 
that there is slutificaiice here: 
“Words like anarchist, opposition, 
power, Chief of Police, comrade, 
group, all belong to our everyday 
vocabulary.” Apparently supporting 
this line is the tael that |hc origihm- 
material has been treated arid sub- 
verted with : a battery of up-to-date 


New Oxford books: 

Law, Politics, 
Social Science 

Law and 
International 
Resource Conflicts 

J.E.S. Fawcett 
and Audrey Parry 

The confrontation between rich 
and poor countrieshasledtothe 
ambitious rollon of a New 
International Economic Order 
asameansol resolving the 
conlroniation and improving 
economic development gene rally. 
The obstacles to the establishment 
ol this New Order are the subject ol 
this study, which describesthe 
geophysical, operational, and 
commercial limitations on access 
to and dislrlbutionof resources, 
and the role ol lawin the resource 
conflicts that arise from them. C20 

Federalism and 
Judicial Review 
in West Germany 

Philip M. Blair 

Theauthor reviews ihecomposltion 
and j u rlsd let Ion of t he Fed eral 
Constitutional Court, and examines 
its federal judgements , analysing 
the criteria ol constitutional 
Interpretation employed and the 
concept of federalism which 
emerges. The Court's rulings are 
set In the political context of the 
major developm en Is 1 n the West 
German federal system since Its 
Inception. £22.50 


technology. The Oberwald Mystery 
was made for Italian television, using 
new electronic equipment, then 
transferred from video-tape to film, 
allowing Antonioni to conduct some 
unusual experiments with colour. At 
the touch of a button, it seems, 
colour can now be made to come 
and go, washing the screen in bril- 
liant nues or draining it of all but the 
merest touches. At times, characters 
have their own auras (blue for the 
chief of police, for instance, green 
for (he queen), which compete with 
each other chromatically as the char- 
acters contest verbally. 

But the significance, one suspects, 
remains perceptual rather than pol- 
tical. In The Red Desert, after all, 
Antonioni tried to alter the way we 
see things by tampering with colours , 
at source (painting apples and plants 
strange ashen hues). And just as the 
heroine of 77ie Obenvaid Mystery 
might have seemed a good point to 
pick up where he left off with Mon- 
ica Vitti, so the project allows him to 
dabble in revolutionary matters 
pictorial rather than political. Anton- 
ioni has always been plagued by the 
assumption that so obviously ‘'intel- 
lectual" a director must have some 
message of general import. The 
architectural chilliness of his style 
made hifri the acclaimed prophet of 
.1960s alienation (in the enigmatic 
guise of . Ms Vitti), until be seemed 
in danger of becoming .a trendy 
caricaturb of himself wilh forays into 
Swinging London (Blow-Up) and 
hippie counter-culture (J tabriskle 

Point). His virtual disappearance in 
the 1970s could have been confirma- 
tion that he was a fad that }ind seen 
its Time. In this light, it is interesting' 
that' Tyke Oberwqld Mystery should so 
deliberately cohrt : oftJ- fashioned ness 
in order ; to try out ' something .really 
'new.. 


The Circle 
of Mountains 

A Basque Shepherding 
Community 

Sandra Ott 

The people of the commune of 
Salnte-Engrace Insist that they live 
nol In a valley, but in 'the circle of 
mountains'. They visualize their 
community as a circle, and use the 
word to apply to a range or 
phenomena which they can 
conceive as 'making a rotation’. The 
concept ol rotation Is important as 
an ordering principle. Dr Ott also 
streeseslhe Importance attached 
by the community to the Ideals of 
cooperation and reciprocity. 

£17.50 

Aboriginal Man 
Adapting 

The Human Biology of 
Australian Aborigines 

R.L. Kirk 

This book presents a broad sweep 
of the blolog leal relationship 
belween man and nature on a 
continental scale. Aborigines have 
become physically and genetically 
diversified In response to 
geographical separation and 
socially Isolating mechanisms such 
as differences In language. 
Allentlon la also focussed on 
physiological adaptation. £20 

Principles and 
Methods of Social 
Psychology 

Edwin P. Hollander 

The fourth edition of this textbook 
has been substantially rewritten to 
In corporate the latest in research 
and findings In the field, and haB 
been reorganized to reflect current 
• concerns. Paper covers £14.50 

Oxford 

University Press 
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to the editor 



‘What is 
Structuralism?’ 

Sir. - In his account of whul he 
calls siniciuralisme Ernest G diner 
(July 31) states that “it propounds a 
theory of the human mind or of 
comprehension” which is the "pre- 
cise inversion” of wh.it lie calls 
empiricism, by which he seems to 
mean any nttempt to explain human 
psychology in naturalistic terms. He 
stales that the central idea of empir- 
icism can be summed up “in a phrase 
widely and erroneously attributed to 
Aristotle - there is nothing in the 
mind which was not first in the 
senses”. May I point out that this 
ascription is tnr from erroneous? The 
doctrine which the aphorism en- 
capsulates is evident in the second 
paragraph of Aristotle's Metaphysics 
and is more forcibly stated in the hist 
chapter of his Analytics, where sense 
perception is expressly made the 
foundation of his entire theory of 
knowledge. In seeking to explain 
how higher knowledge develops out 
of more primitive forms, Aristotle 
traces all I onus of knowledge, anim- 
al and human, to a common source: 
“an innate critical faculty which is 
called sense perception” (/In Post 
99b). 

Aristotle docs not suggest that this 
is the end of the epistemological 
road - his scheme includes language, 
rational knowledge, creative intel- 
lect. and even, alas, metaphysics - 
hut he unequivocally states that this 
is where Knowledge begins, and 
where we must begin if we are to 
understand it. The trouble with 
structuralism, like ail forms of ideal- 
ism. is that it takes mind for granted 
and fails to inquire into the condi- 
tions of its possibility. 

So much for the doctrine. As for 
Ihc aphorism, far from being 
erroneous, it is. if anything, a water- 
ed down version of h passage (Dc 
Anima 432a) which states that "no 
one could ever learn or understand 
anything except by way of sense 
perception”. 

It is odd that Professor Gclluer 


should associate empiricism with 
llume, a notorious sceptic. Aristotle 
once suggested that the sceptic 
should take a brisk walk to the edge 
of a precipice: if lie stopped at the 
edge, that would be the end of scep- 
ticism; if he did not, that would he 
the end of the sceptic. This gives 
some insight into the importance 
Aristotle attached to sense percep- 
tion. 

T. P. WALDRON. 

Wolfson College, Cambridge CB3 
9BB. 

‘Conservatives and 
Conservatism’ 

Sir, - With no desire to risk injury 
in the crossfire between Jonathan 
Bradley and J. R. Vincent (Letters, 
July 31), 1 write simply to remind 
you. Sir, that you have been here 
before. Your issue of September 26, 
1919, included an anonymous and 
somewhat over-written review-article 
on "The Past and Present of Tory- 
ism" which described how the Tory 
shrinks from generalization “as from 
a guilty thing” because “taken in 
bulk, the Right have a horror of 
idcus”. 

In those huppy days, your contri- 
butor could describe the Right as a 
political grouping which “lives by re- 
peated inoculation of [twentieth-, not 
nineteenth-century] Liberal ideas", 
and whose policies were best seen as 
stemming, not exclusively from any 
linear Tory tradition, but from its 
leaders' responsiveness to "the exist- 
ence of a large . . . bloc in the mid- 
dle, those notorious pendulum- 
swingers”. It seems, then, that in 
those days you inclined towards Pro- 
fessor Vincent rather than Mr 
Bradley. 

Interestingly enough, so also did 
that Conservative elder stateman and 
former prime minister. A. J. Bal- 
four. His biographer Blanche Dug- 
date tried to follow up your review- 
article by. asking him to define Tory 
principles. Balfour doubted whether 
this was “a profitable speculation", 
and tried to palm her off with “the 
principles of common sense to do 


what seems to be the right thing in n 
given case". She pressed him further, 
asking by what general principle (he 
Tory's judgment cun be guided. Bal- 
four chose to reply by questioning 
his questioner: "Aren't' you making 
judgment needlessly complicated by 
that question?" Enough said. 

BRIAN HARRISON 

Corpus Christi Collette, Oxford 
OXi 4JF. 

Reading on 
Horseback 

Sir, - Russell Davies, reviewing 
Halo Calvino's If on a winter's night 
a traveller (July 10), quotes the au- 
thor as writing “nobody ever thought 
of reading on horseback". The re- 
viewer remarks that “Culvino can't 
resist obliging the reader to picture 
some fantastical option”. 

John Wesley habitually read on 
horseback. He rode many thousand 
miles and read many hundred books, 
probably more than any other man 
in England. 

RICHARD LEIGHTON 

GREENE. 

The Graduates Club, PO Box 
1875. New Haven, Connecticut 
06508. 

John Donne 

Sir, - It is evident, from his review 
of John Carey's book on John 
Donne (June 1'2), that Christopher Hill 
is more at home among the Puritans 
of the seventeenth century than the 
Recusants of the sixteenth. To call 
the Jesuits of the Elizabethan age 
“underground immigrant conspir- 
ators", who insisted r ‘on stirring up 
trouble, on becoming martyrs them- 
selves and involving traditional En- 
glish Catholics in their fate", and to 
imply a comparison between them 
and the terrorists of today, may 
perhaps reflect the viewpoint of John 
Donne himself, especially at the time 
of liis composing Pseudo-Martyr and 
Ignatius His Conclave. But few’ histo- 


rians, f suppose, would call his judg- 
ment a balanced one; and in any 
case Dr Hill is here speaking not for 
Donne bill for himself. Apparently, 
he has no more affection for tlie 
Jesuits than Donne came to have. Of 
course, tastes may differ; but surely 
truth nud justice mny also have a say 
in the matter. The viewpoint of 
Donne is, as Dr Hill admits, largely 
coloured by the writings of the 
“appellant" priests who were the de- 
liberate agents in the years 1601-4)3 
of "the English government's careful- 
ly calculated policy of splitting the 
Catholics and isolating the Jesuits". 
If the Jesuits had indeed been the 
conspirators and terrorists of Dr 
Hill's imagination, the English gov- 
ernment might have been content to 
let an explosive situation develop by 
itself; but they knew, far better than 
Dr Hill, that the situation had to be 
made explosive by means of a “care- 
fully calculated policy" of disseminat- 
ing half-truths, lies and slanders. 
One. doesn't have to read through 
many of these appellants’ writings to 
discover that here is a group of men, 
acting in concert, with nn axe to 
grina; and the ownership of the axe 
becomes clear when we realize that 
their books were all published under 
false imprint by government printers. 
In all fairness, then, it seems to me 
necessary, as a means of understand- 
ing not only Donne's viewpoint but 
also the truth of the matter (so far ns 
this may be ascertained), to peruse 
not only the writings of the appel- 
lants but also the reasoned replies of 
Father Persons, as well as such 
general descriptions of the difficult 
situation of English Catholics as Wil- 
liam Allen's Defence of English 
Catholics and Robert Southwell's 
Humble Supplication. Here at least 
we find the Jesuits of that time pre- 
sented in a different, more human 
light; and here we recognize that 
their Catholicism was not after all so 
different from what Dr Hill calls 
“the Catholicism of More the 
humanist intellectual". 

PETER M1LWARD, SJ. 

Sophia University, 7 Kioicho, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 


Conan Doyle 

Sir, - In the Inst paragraph of 
"The Adventure of the Blue Carbun- 
cle". according to the Hodder and 
Stoughton 19*40 reprint of the 1916 
edition and the selection Sherlock 
Holmes Investigates of Murray 
(1972), Conan Doyle wrote: “I sup- 

nme Mint I nm rammnfino a fair.-..” 


The problem is not as simple as it 
looks. It involves Doyle's calligraphy 
(is the first T shortened so that in 
looks like tit?), a legal question (was 
Holmes's allowing a felon to escape 
itself a felony?), and a point of En- 
glish (one compounds a felony when 
one condones an offence, but what 
one commits is a crime, and one is 
guilty of a felony when that crime 
falls into a certain category). 

I believe that Doyle, momentarily 
misled by the other legal phrase of 
commuting a death-sentence, wrote 
commuting, and that readers, includ- 
ing myself in earlier readings, have 
not noticed the slip for the same 
reason. 

Could someone tell us what is in 
the first edition (1892)? 

D. B. GREGOR. 

34 Watersmeet, Northampton. 


Aberration of 


Starlight’ 


Sir, - David Lodge, in his review 
of Gilbert Sorrentino's Aberration of 
Starlight (July 10) refers to the set- 
ting of the novel as “Long Island 1 ', 
whereas, in the American edition it 
is clearly rural New Jersey. I moke 
this point because there are not 
many who would believe that anyone 
would vacation in New Jersey, but as 
the book makes clear, at least in 
1939, people did. 

PYKE JOHNSON, JR. 

5 Old Club House Rond, Old 
Greenwich, Connecticut 06870. 


Among this week’s contributors 


Fifty years on . . . 


Michael Biddiss is Professor of His- 
tory at the University of Reading. 
His most recent books are The Age 
of the Masses, 1977, and Images of 
Race, 1979. 

David B hading ’s Haciendas and 
Ranchos in the Mexican Baf/a : LeAn 
1700-1860 was published last year. 

Julia Briggs is the author of Night 
Visitors; The Rise and Fall of the 
English Ghost Story, 1977. 

Anita Bxookner's most recent 
books are Jacques Louis David and 
the novel, A Start in Life, both 1981. 
P. N. Brooks is the Director of 
Studies in History at Downing Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 

Raymond Carr is Warden of St 
Anthony's College, Oxford. His 
books include The Spanish Civil 
War, 1973, and Espaha de la dicta- 
dttra a la democracia,1979. 

Paul Cartledoe is a Fellow of, Clare. 
College, Cambridge. 

Stephen Clark's books include A r- 
istotle's Man, 1975, and The ' Moral 
Status of - Animals, 1977. 


RiCHARn Comrs is editor of the Brit- 
ish Film Institute’s Monthly Film 
Bulletin. 

George Craio is Reader in French 
at the University of Sussex. 

Patricia Craig’s critical study. The 
Lady Investigates: Women Detectives 
and Spies in Fiction, n collaboration 
with Maiy Cadogan, was published 
earlier this year. 

Patricia Crone’s books include 
Slaves on Horses; The 'Evolution of 
the Muslim Polity, 1980. 

Tom Disch’s most recent collection 
of poems ABCDEFGHIJKLMNPO- 
QRSTUVWXYZ was published 
earlier this year. 

Ian Fletcher is the editor of Deca- 
dence and the 1890s, 1979. 

Miriam Griffin is a Fellow of Somer- 
ville College, Oxford. She is the 
Author of Se/iecq; A Philosopher in 
Politics, 1976. . 


Status of- Animals, 1977. Jonathan Harrison is Professor of 

_ ] . _ ; ' • . / . Philosophy at the University of Not- 

Richard Cob? is Professor of Mod- tinghnm. 

ern History at the University of Ox- •• • 

foi;d. His recent books include Death Patrick McCarthy is the author of 

in Paris 1795-1801, 1978, and Pyom- Cdllne, .1978. 
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enades, 1979. 

ANTICHRIST IN THS 
MIDDLE AGES , 

'A Study of Mbdievai 
. Apocalypticism, Art, 8t 
. ' - \ Uterafiire 

. by’RIchard K Gipmerson 
I This book waft iadveKteed In 


Lucy Mair’s books include The New 
Africa, 1967, and Witchcraft, 1969. 

Yakov; NfALKiEL.is the editor of Ro- 
mance Philology. 

Stephen Med calf is a lecturer in 
English' at the University of Sussex. 

Edwin Morgan is Titular Professor 
6F 1 English at the University of 
Glasgow: 

. David ..PAriNEAU ,! is assistant lecturer 
in the .'Philosophy of Science, at (he 
University of Camhiidge. His books 
ipelyde, cor Soignee In the . Social $d- 
‘ etices; , 2978. and Theory and Mean- 




S. N. Plaice's latest translation is of 
Tankred Dorst's Merlin. 

Menna Prestwicii is a Fellow of St 
Hilda's College, Oxford. 

Christopher Reid's collection of 

f oems, Arcadia, was published in 
979. 

Robin Robbins has edited the forth- . 
coming Oxford English Text of Sir 
Thomas Browned Pseudodoxia 
Epldemica. 

John Russell Brown is Professor of 
English at the University of Sussex 
ana Associate Director of the 
National Theatre. 

Clive Sinclair’s collection of stories 
Hearts of Gold was published in 
1980. His The Brothers Singer, a 
study of Isaac Bashevis and Israel 
Joshua Singer will.be published next 
year. 

Stuart Sutherland is Professor of 
Experimental Psychology at the Uni- 
versity. of Sussex. 

Hugh Tinker is Professor of Politics 
at. the .University of Lancaster. His 
books Include Race. Conflict and the 
International Order: From Empire to 
United Nations, 1977. 

E. S. Turner’s most recent book is 
Dear Old Blighty , 1980. 

Clive Wilmbr's collection of poems, 
The Dwelling Place, was published in 
1977. 

J. ft. Wing Is Director of the Medi- 
cal Research Council’s Social 
Psychiatry Unit at the Institute of 
Psyihiati'y, London. He is the author 
of Reasoning About Madness, 1978. 

Baradara Wright . ; has translated 
many books 1 from: French; . including 
; works by . Raymond Queneau .ana 
Robert Pinget. 


The TLS of August 14 1931 carried a 
review of W. MacNeUe Dixon's The 
Englishman: 

This volume is based on a series of 
lectures - the first of the Northcliffe 
foundation - which were delivered 
before students of University Col- 
lege, London, in the autumn of 
19z9. They preserve, as Professor 
Dixon explains, a good deal of the 
unstudied conversational manner of 
the lecture-room. A professor today 
does not presume on the docility of 
his audience; his tone is apt to be 
rather that of the flatterer than the 
teacher; as much taste and know- 
ledge as possible must be insinuated 
into the minds of an august gathering 
which has constituted itself ms judge; 
it will certainly Judge him unfavour- 
ably unless he circumvents and cap- 
tures its attention. These pages, 
then, are not only a little conversa- 
tional, but a little rhetorical at times; 
yet they contain a' comprehensive 
Survey of a theme of the greatest 
interest and moment, and are worth 
reading. 

The lectures are six in number: 
Shakespeare, as the most representa- 
tive Englishman, has the last chapter 
to himself, the Bible another, as die 
greatest single Influence on the 
Formation and sustainment of the 
national idiosyncrasy; these are led 
Up to in a series of descriptive 
meditations which gradually come to 
closer grips with the subject - the 
English character, the English 
genius, the English people, the En- 
glish soul. 

We begin, ns it were, with appear- 
ances, and. have to acknowledge 
frankly that these are iu many ways 
unattractive; we then pass to a con- 
sideration of the positive faculty 
underlying the negative or . unprepos- 
sessing surfaces, to And that what 
the Englishman cares most for is to 
I be 1 a. man; "I Would not assert, said 
I Eckermann; “that the young English- 


men in Weimar arc cleverer, more 
intelligent, better Informed, sounder 
at lieurt than other people." “The 
secret docs not lie in these things, 
my good friend," returned Goethe. 
“It lies in the courage they have to 
be what nature made them. Such as 
they are, they are complete men. 
Hence individuality, hence liberty, 
hence government, hence religion, 
hence poetry - as the ensuing chap- 
ters reveal to us. 

It is a stimulating book to read, 
not only because it really goes to the 
heart of the matter, but also be- 
cause, propounding certain problems 
distinctive of modern life and leaving 
them unanswered, it suggests that 
there is still as much room in the 
world as there ever was for a people 
prepared to live by faith and to re- 
spect the ultimate mysteries. “What 
is the most remarkable thing about 
the. English?’’ the author asks; and 
he answers, their balance of material 
and spiritual success: 

The English have been the most 
successful of modern nations and 
they have written the best poetry. 
The more you think of it the more 
paradoxical it appears. I do not 
recall that any writer has made 
any effort to resolve the paradox. 
But Mr Dixon's book Itself unplies a 
resolution, 'a resolution, it may wen 
be, best understood when left to bo 
inferred. For after all there is n° 
division between piaterial and spir- 
itual; the Maker of the world was a 
Poet: to succeed in the world he 
made man must reflect, however 
dimly, the creative unity. So the 
practical man Is one who under- 
stands the simpler applications oi 
poetry, and a poet orte who is prac- 
tical where it is most difficult to be 
so; since tlje fruits of all subsidiary 
action bring their virtues together. tor 
his ajjpraisenient, and from their ess- 
ences he distils, the cordial, me 
quintessence which is their justinca- 
. Uon and (hpir lif$. ; . 
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Explorations of intensity 


By Stephen Medcalf 

C. If. SISSON i Editor): 

Philip Malrct: Autobiographical and 
Other Papers 

2G6pp. Careanct. £7.95. 

0 85635 326 4 

C. H. Sisson has so arranged the 
papers of Philip Mairct that they 
seem to culminate in one image, in a 
letter from T. S. Eliot to Mairet of 
1955, the image of “a moment at 
night" on the ocean crossing from 
Liverpool to Montreal “when the 
wind strikes with a peculiar chili, the 
chill of a wind coming from a very 
ilcud IhiuI". It is an image, “the still 
dead breath of the Arctic Current", 
which Eliot had used in The Rock 
for the darkness with which men's 
best efforts towards good are sur- 
rounded, and once one knows that, it 
never seems far away from Ihc two 
much greater poems which Mairet 
published in his New English Week- 
ly. East Coker and The Dry Sal- 
vages. 

When lie wrote the letter, 1 sup- 
pose Eliot also had in mind Plato's 
lovely image for the grace which 
works of art in the Republic should 
possess, “like a wind from excellent 
places bringing health”: in writing to 
Mairet, he gives it both a quality of 


oiret, he gives it both a quality of 
warning, against something disturb- 
ing, a Tack of humility or of charily 
in what Eliot himself calls the "ex- 


tremely subtle and highly developed” 
Zen psychology of Dr Hubert Be- 


noit, and a quality of personal in- 
sight. For Mairet had already written 
to Rcnoil confessing a “sudden and 
unexpected fear of being associated 
with" his psychology, together with 
“the conviction of a great and impor- 
tant truth”. Eliot had in fact put his 
finger on the strange weakness that 
seems to have lain at Maiiet's heart 
most of his life, and perhaps gone 
some way to delivering him from it. 

For Philip Mairet, u man of sing- 
ularly penetrating intelligence, of a 
roving knowledge that recalls Col- 
eridge, and of a wisdom that seems 
to nave continued deepening until 
his death ill his eighty-ninth year, 
nevertheless comes before us in the 
autobiographical part of his papers as 
a fairly familiar figure, particularly of 
his generation - the craftsman and 
speculative thinker lost in the vast 
tides of the industrial and urban re- 
volutions, looking with a kind of 
distinguished oddity for orientation. 
In his always appropriately excellent 
prose, thoughtful and shot through 
with vivid visual detail, we follow 
him through design of architecture, 
furniture, jewellery, stained glass (at 
Chipping Camden with the Guild of 
Handicraft and elsewhere), :ts order- 
ly in the Red Cross, farm labourer 
with the Pitchiing Community, mis- 
sionary for the ideas of a Serbian 
visionary, conscientious objector 
practising spiritual exercises in solit- 
ary confinement, actor at the Old 
Vie, and interpreter of Adler, until 
he arrives finally at the editorship of 
The New English Weekly. And one 
impression one can take from this 
book is of how powerless is the most 


luminous intelligence 1 «ir abstract 
thought by itself. With all his capaci- 
ties, Mairet is ciuitimially hanking for 
a spiritual leader in give him (he 
meaning he never trusts himself to 
find. Ills wife, the weaver Ethehn.iry 
Partridge, Patrick Gcddcs the 
sociologist. Maud Hoyden, Dmitri 
Mitrinuvic the Serbian cx- 
re vote titulary who believed that he 


might have stopped the assassinatiun 
at Sarajevo and spent the rest of his 
life working out his sense of missed 


opportunity, at the expense of his 
disciples, in schemes to redeem (he 
world, Adler, Orugc. Eliot. Benoit - 
all in turn fulfil this role for him. 

One would like to know how far 
Eliot's self-dc precatory wisdom gave 
Mairet his final resting place. For the 
two most remarkable pieces in this 
book, writings in which Mairet seems 
profoundly to resolve the weaknesses 
ne had found in society and in him- 
self, both have some association with 
Eliot. 

The first of these, A Civilisation of 
Technics, is hard to praise too much 
for the insight and prescience with 
which Mairet in 1945 surveys the 
problems of a suciul order shaped to 
make the fullest use of natural ener- 
gy. Mitrinovil, with a kind of inverse 
wisdom that seems characteristic of 
him, had bullied Mairet for writing 
like Dr Johnson. In (his essay, John- 
son's supreme gift appears, for 

3 things ordinarily thought un- 
tr, unworldly or romantic, with 
a weight that makes it possible to see 
them as commonsense. The ecologic- 
al arguments of the essay are suffi- 
ciently striking: perhaps even more 


so, m Johnson's manner, is the dec- 
laration that "the distinction between 
work and leisure- tail be pushed too 
far, because as a matter of fact the 
only thing for man to do with lei- 
sure, over and above his needs for 
relaxation and contemplation, is 
work of his own choice. To serve 
God and society by his performance 
in the spirit of an artist, by produc- 
ing something good, nr unique, or 
doing something well or uniquely - 
this is whnt every human being ulti- 
mately needs anti tic si res, because in 
the last analysis there is nothing else 
for him to do. Leisure itself is mainly 
an added space or margin that is 
required to give the individual lati- 
tude for his full performance". 

The essay was originally published 
in the volume Prospect for Christen- 
dom edited by Maurice Reckiu, 
along with essays by Eliot and 
others. Mairet had returned to 
Christianity in 1943 (how much 
under Eliot's influence or Rcckitt's?) 
and some of his interpretations of -it 
appear in these papers, along with 
speculation on the nature of Know- 
ledge, of science, of inspiration, of 
the relation of inner and outer 
worlds. The letters illuminate one 
another: alas that they should he so 
fragmentary. They illuminate in par- 
ticular the other most rcnrarkuhlc 
piece in the book, Mnirct's descrip- 
tion of the stroke he suffered In 
1972: he interprets It with breathtak- 
ing intellectual excitement as a “little 
death”. It gives one a qucerly reas- 
suring frisson to know that Eliot had 
foretold what would huppen in comic 
verse: 


Mr Philip Mairet 
Crossed (lie Stvx in a herd. 
Explaining to Charon 
"1 must keep my hair on”. 

Anyone who knew Mairet will 
bear witness hnw accurately this 
brings him back, physically and spir- 
itually. And the image of a river 
plays a large part in his rccol lections 
of what happened - a river of Death, 
or a river of (lie love of Christ - and 
here as elsewhere the gift for visual 
detail which appears in his auto- 
biography deepens into the visionary 
and symbolic. Perhaps it was the set 
of images of the sea and the river 
that Mairet and Eliot most deeply 
shared; and it is not surprising that 
the clerihew on the river of death 
should be so prescient. For in his 
final personal crisis and triumph 
Mairet fulfilled the advice of East 
.Coker, "Old men ought to be explor- 
ers” and found himself moving 
through the vast waters “into 
another intensity'': with, in n tradi- 
tional but El ion c phrase, the "grace 
of tears' 1 , 'flic reconciliation with 
death that he brought back deserves 
to be widely known. He remarks 
with approval (hat his master Adler 
"didn't want to be a writer” because 
"every fresh spark of universal hu- 
man understanding lias to be struck 
out between human beings con- 
versing on these things man-to-man 1 ’. 
It Is perhaps partly tne advantage of 
the variety and fragmentariness of 
these papers, though in fact much 
more the result of their undoubted 
good writing, that one feels oneself 
m contact with Mairct in just this 
illuminating way. 


With a last Hurrah 


By John Russell Brown 


SEAN O’CASEY: 

Autobiographies 
Volume 1 

I Knock at the Door 
Pictures in the Hallway 
Drums under the Windows 
0 333 28451 8 

666pp. 

Volume 2 

Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well 
Rose and Crown 
Sunset and Evening Star 
0 333 28542 5 

689pp. Macmillan. £15 each volume. 

ROBERT G. LOWERY (Editor): 

Essays on Sean O’Casey’s Autobiog- 
raphies 

249pp. Macmillan. £15. 

0 335 26841 5 

RONALD SCHLE1FER (Editor): 

The Genres of tho Irish Literary Re- 
vival 

193pp, Dublin; Wolfhound Press. £9. 
0 905473 59 0 


After a series of convenient paper- 
backs, Sean O’Casey's Autobiog- 
raphies comes to the public afresh in 
two handsome, well printed and spa- 
cious volumes, rounded off with a 
careful index and brief chronology 
by J. C. Trewin. They are a pleasure 
to read, especially at a . slow pace 
. over a month :pT morb; the large 
volumes are Unusually easy to hdnale 
and O'Casey is resilient, informative, 
entertaining, provocative, wonderful- 
ly stubborn and undeniably inven- 
tive. 

From the same publishers at the 
same time is the first book-length 
critical assessment of the Autobiog- 
raphies. This takes the form of a 
collection of overlapping, lumbering 


US. Moreover, O'Casey assembled 
glorious catalogues of elaborate 
names and delighted in quotations, 
misquotations and stylistic borrow- 
ings from the large number of books 
he had studied, the songs he had 
sung and the speeches he nad heard 
In the many years before he wrote 
jus first ploy and throughout his long 

Essays on Sean O'Casey's Auto- 
biographies, edited by Robert G. 
Lowery, is at its best an incidental 
commentary and informative com- 
panion volume. The first of ten 
chapters tells the story of how the six 
volumes were written, and this is 
amplified in the seventh chapter. In 
the course of three chapters, three 
writers consider the artistry of 
"Comrades" from Inishfallen, Fare 
Thee Well (Book IV); they note its 
"structural similarity to a two-part 
fugue", its irony, “cinematographic" 
form and “psychological analysis". 


laborative venture: a few quotations 
from Roy Pascal's Design and Truth 
in Autobiography, which has a Euro- 
pean perspective, are reminders of 
the great advantages of standing 
back to compare. Besides the (one of 
the volume is too often that of a 
specialist seminar: “What fallows will 
attempt to substantiate and to vali- 
date, in a focal way, the foregoing 
pronouncements and assumptions 
. . . ". The most readable chapter is 
the joker in the pack, an account of 
O’Casey's relationship with G. B. 
Shaw, liberally supplied with quota- 
tions from their correspondence. 

Ideas, surface briefly in this collec- 
tion of short studies, never to bo 
developed. So the Celtic tradition of 
the aisllng, “the genre of the dream- 
vision or poem of revel ation”, is 
mentioned once only. Contributors 
refer to Yeats, Synge, Lady Greg- 


ory, Wilde, Joyce for their own im- 
mediate purposes, but no chapter 
gives an adequate impression of 
O'Casey's place in “the finest literary 
movement of our century" as it is 
called by Ronald Schleifer In hfs In- 
troduction to The Genres of the Irish 
Literary Revival. Professor Schleif- 
er’s volume is collaborative, too, but 
more frankly so. He has grouped 
together independent studies of some 
genres and of eight Individual writers 
- Yeats, Synge, Joyce, George 
Moore, O'Casey, O'Fnolain, K&va- 
nagh and Kinsella. - The vitality of 
Irish theatre is well represented in a 
further chapter, whereas it Is barely 
glimpsed in Robert Lowery’s book 
on O'Casey. Several of Schlelfer's 
contributors - Hugh Kenner and 
Jackson 1. Cope especially - present' 
their chosen writers in a wide pers- 
pective and as part of a long de- 
velopment. 


O'Casey's Autobiographies starts 
with a massive sentence, arranged in 
eight paragraphs, that offers a cun- 
ningly vaned setting for an account 
of nis mother's birthtpains. It ends 
with a simple ‘•Hunanr This is one 
obvious indication of the work's sty- 
listic range and varying engagement, 
and it would be a dull reader who 
did not sense a kinship with works 
by Cervantes, • Rabelais, 
Shakespeare. Dickens and Joyce, 
and recognize its more than local 
and topical importance. Its formal 
originality could be exemplified from 
almost any page: for once in our 
cultural history, a dramatist has 
turned to narrative, description and 
fantusy, using all his theatrical skills 
and instincts. Only a greatly gifted 
critic will write appropriately about 
this giant work, and only after long 
preparation. 


and fitfully illuminating studies con- 
tributed by a tight huddle of scho- 
liasts, eacu one finely specialized as 
an O’Casey commentator. There is 
some justice in this, for a full under- 
standing of O’Casey’s achievement is 


not easily gained by any one reader, 
and O'Casey himself enjoyed multi- 
plying almost any idea. He called his 
hero John, Johnny and Sean, and he 
gave him two birth-dates. The life- 
story was first planned as one 
volume and then three, then four 
and, finally, six: it is published as 
Autobiographies in the UK and as 
Reflections ■ Upon the Mirror in the 


lin in the Ace of U'Uisey: lmi- 
1910" and follows these with sixty- 
two careful and elaborating foot- 
notes. David Krause writes on “Fab- 
rications and Epiphanies", distin- 
guishing O’Casey from James Joyce, 
as a "word-painter” compared with a 
"word-poet'’. Bernard Benstock con- 
siders “O’Casey as Wordsmith”, 
chasing triple puns and elucidating 
old words and new words; here the 
audacity, playfulness and truculence 
of the Autobiographies -weaves some 
presentation, arid, further distinctions 
are : made'. ‘ between Jojice and 
O’Casey. 

In the absence of any other book, 
this collection of essays can be re- 
commended. But ten different minds 
cannot grapple satisfactorily with this 
comic, epic, poetic masteroiece, this 
prose work on which a self-educated, 
politically conscious, deeply experi- 
enced, grandly imaginative dramatist 
spent fifteen years of his life and half 
n million words, this experimental 
and adventurous narrative in which 
the author wrestled, in jest and in 
earnest, with form and language, 
with his past and present, his many 
friends and adversaries, and his mul- 
tiple sense of his own self. 

A collaborative volume could have 
provided a wide. spectrum of critical 
appraisal, but this does not. The 
contributors are ail Irish specialists, 
six of them editors or consultants of 
the Sean O'Casey Review. They are 
too close, to their subject (and to 
each other) to benefit from a col-; 


Hoping without believing 


By Patrick McCarthy 


blended autobiography with political 
and literary history, succeeded in re- 
creating tne period from the mld- 
1930s to 1960. His memoirs are an 
essential source for anyone who 
wishes to understand these years. In 
Les Chercheurs de Dieux he deals 
more directly; with the problem of 
belief and this philosophical essay 
will probably appeal only to people 


CLAUDE ROY: 

Les Chercheurs de Dieux 
Paris: Galllmard- 


Gaude Roy's Les Chercheurs de 
Dieux is best read as an appendix ip 
his memoirs. In the introduction he 
writes: "I tried to explain in my 
three-volume, autobiographical essay 
- Mol je. Nous and Somme route - 
how I abandoned one faith after 
another”. In his youth a Catholic 
and a supporter of the Action Fran- 
chise, Roy leapt from Maurras to 
Marx and joined the Parti Com- 
muniste Francois during the Resist- 
ance. He remained a member , until 
the late 1950s, agonized over 
Khrushchev's revelations and left the 
party to become an ex-communist., 


will probably appeal only to people 
who already know and enjoyed his 
earlier books and who recognize be- 


y to people 
enjoyed his 


Since ex-communists continue, like 
lapsed Catholics, to be religious 
men, Roy's memoirs read like a long 
act of confesison - I believed in 
Stalin, mea culpa. 

. The value, of these memoirs lay, 
however, in his historical imagina- 
tion i The quest for gods who invari- 
ably; failed was widespread among 
his -generation and Roy, who 


hind the analysis of Lenin or Althus- 
ser Roy's personal dilemma. 

Religions, he tells us, start as 
heresies and- turn into orthodoxies. 
Political religions situate God inside 
history and have to realize their 
heaven on this earth, so their follow- 
ers become tyrants like Stalin, who 
massacred the Russian peasants be- 1 
cause' according to the gospel of 
Saint Karl they should not really be 
there. 

None of this is new bid Roy does 
write' vividly, .about recent illuminists. 
He has dug tip a glorious quote from 
the. French Maoists - "Blessed are 
the poor in spirit because they shall 
inherit the proletarian revolution”. 
Post-1968 France saw a rebirth both 
of messianic Marxism and left-wing 
Catholicism. The jaundiced Roy is 
particularly, sarcastic Bbout, Maurice 
ClavdL who described the rioters of 
May '68 -as the legion** of the' exter-. 


initiating angel come to destroy capi- 
talist France and the anti-Christ De 
Gaulle. 

Yet after three hundred pages of 
argument he cannot rid himself of 
the need to believe. He admires , 
"those who can hope without believ- 
ing and act without turning their 
action into an absolute". Politically 
he defends (he social democrats who 
are so despised by the manichaeans 
of the PCF. Yet he seems to feel 
that humans are born to construct 
religions; perhaps this Is tho real 
original sin. Roy himself may be 
tiptoeing back towards non-Marxist 


S ods. Religious religions are better, 
e tells usi than political religions 
because they do not situate God 
within history. Theirs is a“faitli 
which doubts , they are not man* 
ichaean and their belief gives a shape 
to absurdity without banishing it. 

One recognizes here a brand of 
Catholicism which grew out of the 
Second World War. The concentra- 
tion-camps made it. impossible to be- 
lieve in a beneficent divine order but 
man’s awareness of his flawed condi- 
tion was the sign of a bidden, remote 
God. The need to believe was itself 
a hint that, despite Dachau or 
Buchenwald, such a.God might exist. 
Roy is nowadays loo disenchanted to. 
believe firmly in this God but at 
least <He Is better than Stalin. 
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By Raymond Carr 

JUAN I.C'll'KZ-MOknJ.AS: 

I lie KrausUl Mown unit ami Idvuln- 
jjLchI Orange In .Spuiii, IH5J-I874 
1 f jnr.liiioil by Frances M. I.^ipcx- 
Murilkn, 

152pp. Omihridiic Uiriveisitv Press. 
£17.511. 

(I 521 2325b 2 

.luan Lripcz Mori lias's lunik, lir.sl 
published in Spiinisli in IV5<i. is a 
sympathetic and scholarly explana- 
tion of what must, at first sight, 
appear one of the most freakish epi- 
sodes in the intellectual history of 
Western Europe: the astonishing in- 
fluence in Spain, between 1857 ami 
(lie- |S7U.i, of an oh-seme (ienii.in 
philosopher, (.'-J. Krause (1781- 
1832). Kruiisisni in flue need deeply 
the philoMipliieal, religious and poli- 
tical ideas of a whole generation of 
Spanish liberals. N>»i was it merely 
an intellectual movement. It repre- 
Mailed a life-style, reflected in sober 
dress and the cultivation of taciturni- 
ty; a pmtest against I lie circumam- 
bient rrivnlily uf a society sunk in 
the nut worn turn mun places of a 
mindless Catholicism, against the 
back wai J ness of ,i nation without 
professors, libraries nr lahuraiories. 
For two decades the philosophy of 
what, to its bilious Catholic adversar- 
ies. was a heretical seel - adept 
players ol the game of naive i si l y 
patronage for the benefit of its fol- 
lowers - supplied the Spanish 
bourgeoisie with an ethic that under- 
wrote the Revolution uf lifftfi which 
drove that incarnation of empty piety 
- Queen Isabella U - from Itci 
throne, a revolution which culmiii- 
Hled in the anarchy of the First Re- 
public of 1K73. 

There is u heroic attempt, in the 
early chapters of this book, to ex- 
pound the misty waffle of the master 
who claimed to In* the only true 
interpreter ot Kami. Krause's “hai- 
momc rationalism" saw men engaged 
over history, by the exercise of 
reason, in the discovery of the ulti- 
mate harmony of the universe. ’I lie 
progicssive realization of the unity of 
all things in God was the supreme 
aspiration of tile human individual. 
In its optimism K mutism denied evil; 
it was partial blindness, an illusory 
barrier to the unfolding ot the great 
design. This was an ideal faith for an 


elite ihiii sought !>• rescue a society 
ft mu spiritual apathy. Fi|iiippcil with 
this hi/nnc intellectual appaialus the 
Krau.sists became “tin* fust to im- 
liicTse the Spanish mind in modem 
latinrialism" 

Krnusiuii was inintnied inl«« Spain 
by Professui Sauz ilel Rio for wlnmi 
Krause was the only philnsojilu-r and 
nit whose works lie had meditated 
for ten years in solitude aitei his 
return from Germany. Very few ol 
liis followers understood what this 
austere professor was talking about, 
cither in his famous first lecture in 
1857 or in his later works. That did 
not mutter. Krausism. above till, pro- 
vided a .standard in condemn the 
sordid ness of Isabel line Spain, a 
counter- religion to measure the 
shortcomings of official Catholicism. 
Me had chosen Krause's system, 
ban/ del Km confessed, “according 
to the little I was able to understand 
ol it", because it was the system 
•‘iiiiu.i susceptible to piaeiieal ap- 
plication". ft was the ethics rather 
tliiin the metaphysics ol Krausism 
that won it converts. 

The interest of this book lies, 
therefore, in its explanation of the 
resonance of Krausism in the intel- 
lectual and political life of Spain. A 
cynic might suggest that the explana- 
tion ot San/, del Rio's success as a 
proselyti/ei was that he provides an 
t\nly cxcnipkil of a familiar modern 
cicadeiiiic piieii- hiiciioii: by hiking 
v in th seriously mu- can endow silly 
ideas with a popularity undeserved 
by their intrinsic vvoi’tli; nr more 
seriously, that the conventional wis- 
dom ot traditional Spanish Catholi- 
cism, given a new edge by the Nco- 
Cn i hones, was, by the is50s, so rc- 
b.irlnitivc, so unnrogressive, that 
anything which offered a vision of 
tnodei inly and ol progress - and 
Krausism with its unfolding uf the 
idea of humanity by reason did that 
- wns preferable. Krausism corres- 
ponded, Lope/ Mori I Ins points out, 
with the most dismal period of Span- 
ish literature. 

If is, pel Imps, file eclipse of Liber- 
al Catholicism - the apogee of 
Krausism coincided with the years of 
the Syllabus of Errors and the dec- 
imation of Papal infallibility - that 
explains the success of Krausism as a 
surrogate religion, a soil ot Spanish 
Unit aria nisi n. There was no middle 
of the road in Spain's religious con- 
sciousness: ax MemJndez Pelayo - 
inch enemy of the Krausists and of 
modernism in general, Hie polymaili 


who was u> become the intellectual 
livru of Francoisl National t 'atholi- 
cixm - pointed ■.■tit, the only alterna- 
tive to Catholicism was “brutal indif- 
ference". I he Kmiisists weie too 
serious-minded to lapse into indiffer- 
ence. 

Ilie anguish of the priest Fernan- 
do de Castro - a Unamuno before 
his time - found a resting [dace in 
Kr. i use's “rational” religiosity. 
Catholics sensed the threat: for 
kr. insists, though lliev prudently 
avoided a frontal attack on Catholi- 
cism. Christianity was but one slep in 
the evolution of humanity towards a 
religion without rcvelaliun or dog- 
mas. To Giucr, the gentle founder of 
the Free Institute of Education 
which was to carry forward to the 
next generation the essential ethical 
concern of Knusisls (and which was 
to be regarded by the National 
Catholicism that eainc out of the 
Civil War, as the seed-bed of the 
libeialisin that had made that war 
necessary m save the eternal values 
of Catholic Spain), “recognition of 
Cidil and his absolute propci lies is 
the only religion woithv of 
humanity”. 

It was the ethical seriousness of 
Krausism, as Lope/ Morillas explains 
in a most pciceplivc section of ii 
nmst pc reel Hive hook, which led its 
Spanish followers to reject Fiance 
and to love Germany. Spanish intel- 
lectuals resented the cultural 
chauvinism of the French. Above all. 
to men of Puritan morals. Paris was 
the new Babylon, “sensual and 
radian!, capricious am! cruel as an 
expensive couitesan". Germans were 
not only serious: they look Spanish 
literature seriously and were die lir.xt 
scholars to extol (lie virtues of the 
Golden Age; they were natural allies 
against French cultural imperialism. 
Alt this parallels the Germunophiliu 
of Carlyle mid Coleridge j but it went 
much dcepci and survived in the 
philosophy of Ortega y Gasset, and 
in the pages of the Revista lie 
OctitleMc. 

Kiiiusisiii, already to a certain ex- 
tent weakened by the dCbftele of the 
Liberal revolution of 1868. ceased ns 
a major influence, not so much be- 
cause its leaders were harried by a 
reactionary monarchist Restoration 
in 1875, as because its limitations 
were exposed. Rather than persc- 
culctl out of existence if went oul of 
fashion, supplanted by (he positivism 
it abhorred as » product of French 
intellectuals, exhibitionists mid ex- 
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“Woman in a nine Hal", a ehamml drawing by Picasso circa /‘W; from 
the catalogue to Princeton Alumni Collections: Works on Paper (see the 
picture and caption on the cover of this issue for details ). 
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trove its who lacked “human depth". 
Indeed, historians who tend to judge 
the Restoration monarchy by the 
electoral jobbery which supported its 
political system, would do well to 
note Ldpez Morillas's defence of the 
Restoration ns an open, tolerant 
society. If, for a short period. Kraus- 
isl m’ofcssur.s lust their chairs they 
could speak their minds in the 
Atcnco club and in periodicals open 
to nil opinions. Dismissed by me. 
among others, as an epoch of sterile 
conformism, the Restoration turns 
out to be something of mi intellec- 
tual llliltezeit. Gregorio Manumit, in 
despair after the Civil War, wrote 
that the “great sorrow of these pres- 
ent days" nl lowed tine to look back 
on the Restoration monarchy - a 


Grumbles among the grass roots 
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By Michael Biddiss 

DICK GEARY: 

European Lnhour Protest 1848-1939 
195pp. Croom Helm. 111.95. 

0 85664 621 0 

At the opening of this volume Dick 
Geary refers lo “the infant stale of 
labour history in most European 
countries". His own latest contribu- 
tion to the subject's maturation pro- 
vides not only a concise raid ndmir- 

H ' ’ annotated survey of the growing 
y of monographic material avail- 
able but also, more speculatively and 
challengingly, a framework of gener- 
alization about patterns of protest 
that later commentators will need to 
test and refine. This structure has its 
firmest foundations in Britain and 
France (where investigation into the 
conditions and altitudes of working 
people has developed further than 
elsewhere) and Germany. Geary's 
main research is centred on these 
areas but the comparative sweep of 
his book is enhanced by a good 
measure of reference to develop- 
ments in Russia, as well as to aspects 
of Italian, Spanish, and Austrian ex- 
■ pc rie nee. In each ease the primary 
concern is not with the incessant 
wianglings of radical intellectuals, or 
indeed with the conduct of labour 
leadership, but rather with what 
can be learned of protest at the grass 
roots. 

The clarity of Dr Geary’s substan- 
tive historical account owes much to 
his early schematic presentation of the 
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complex variables to be considered. 
Among actual forms of protest, fot 
instance, he refers not only to strikes 
hut also to the subtly different threat 
of such action , as well as to 
absenteeism, alcoholism, emigration, 
and other diverse means by which 
the rate of production might be de- 
pressed. He warns against the 
acceptance of any simple pattern of 
correlation between unrest and 
poverty, and indeed highlights the 
tendency for organized resistance lo 
have developed most readily umong 
skilled workers who. relative to the 
poorer unskilled, possessed a less in- 
secure bargaining position and had 
more to lose from the pul kies and 
caprices of employers. He insists on 
our need to study not only the 
varying size and conditions of factory 
units, hut nlso the workers’ domestic 
environment, nnd to appreciate over- 
all that the way in which they 
reacted lo pressures "wns not a sim- 
ple consequence of purely material 
concerns but also a consequence of 
inherited expectations”. 

Gearv fuTther claims that compari- 
son between the experience of vari- 
ous European countries is easier in 
regard to protest of a predominant- 
ly economic, sort, directed against the 
employer, than to action of a more 
political kind, where industrial mus- 
cle was utilized with the aim of re- 
forming or even revolutionizing the 
decision-making processes ot the 
stale. Much of the diversity here was 
imposed, in a sense, extraneously - 
by the sheer variety of governmental 
attitudes (and also often of middle- 
class opinion) regarding labour 
movements. Thus, through Tsarist 


oppression, the Russian proletariat 
was deprived of any effective 
alternative to revolutionary forms of 
protest, while conversely the rela- 
tively liberal institutions of late 
nineteenth-century Britain helped to 
stamp an overwhelmingly reformist 
mark on the country’s working-class 
politics. At the same time, the in- 
termediate constitutional position of 
the Wilhelminiun Reich contributed 
to leuving German labour outstand- 
ingly confused about its political 
targets and tactics. 

Such are some of the leading 
themes pursued’ through a loosely 
chronological survey, covering three 
broad spans. Down to 1890, Geary’s 
attention centres upon the emerg- 
ence ot organized protest, especially 
within the context of progressive in- 
dustrialization. His initially crude 
model of distinction between “pre- 
industrial", “early industrial", and 
“modern industrial" manifestations 
of unrest is eventually employed with 
a rewarding delicacy that avoids any 
notion of rigid sequential necessity. 
It docs, however, convey some sense 
of transition, first, from one kind of 
sporadic direct action (typified by 
tne eighteenth-century food riot) to 
another, often characterized by its 
resistance to the new industrialism 
(classically expressed in Luddite 
machine-breaking), and thence to a 
more thoroughly organized and less 
immediately violent deployment of 
labouring 'strength (exemplified in 
trade union activity and strike tac- 
tics) aimed nt humanizing rather 
than abolishing the conditions of in- 
dustrial society. 


the First World War only n minority 
of workers ever engaged in such pro- 
test, but equally he emphasizes how, 
over the generation before 1914, 
Europe witnessed a marked increase 
in union membership and strikes, as 
well as a growth of political parties 
druwing strength from unresolved 
labour discontent. The best thing in 
this section is Geary’s assessment of 
why, none the less, the bulk of 
European workers found themselves 
after Sarajevo entering so entbusias- 


movements. Thus, through Tsarist The author concedes that up until 


ticnlly upon a war in which national 
rather than class interests appeared 

f ntramonnt. He sketches with great 
airness the case which others have 
made out for a widespread 
"embourgeoisement" and "dcradica- 
lizatiun" within the ranks of labour 
around this epoch, only to proceed 
all the more skilfally to its severe 
qualification or, in his own terms, to 
its actual dismissal. 

According to this analysis, the 
Great War was significant in remov- 
ing many of the obstacles (hat had 
previously hindered the actual ex- 
pression of a growing inclination to- 
wards radical protest. Yet the con- 
flict was additionally important in 
creating or accentuating certain ten- 
sions which, during the final years 
covered by this study, culminated in 
“the tragic division of the organized 
labour movement, a division which 
doomed it to ultimate failure in the 
inter-war years".’ In one sense, it was 
precisely the emergence of real 
revolutionary opportunities which 
worsened the split between suppor- 
ters of reformist and more radical 
solutions, by turning hitherto theor- 
etical alternatives into issues of urgent 


constitutional monarchy that wilt 
down in 1923 before the coup d'dtat 
of n “patriotic” and ambitious gener- 
al fortified by the carping criticism of 
intellectuals like Ortega y Gasset - 
as almost a second Golden Age. 

The Kruusisls themselves had no 
love fot what Azorln was to tall 
“the splendid sixty years ol the 
Allonsinc restoration". Azcdrntc. a 
Krausisl par excellence , wanted a Hr- 
public “lliat is at once re fin mist ana 
conseiv.ilive". This arrived in 1931 
only to be destroyed by the forces of 
authoritarian Catholicism that could 
nut and never will l« derate the open 
society, intional and humane, that 
was the Krutisisl ideal. Professor 
Lope/. Morillas has written a splen- 
did tribute lo that ideal. 


realism. When dealing with this 
period, Gearv explains particularly 
well the failure of the Left tp 
appreciate earlv enough the charac- 
ter and extent of (lie Fascist menace. 
Yet his account of the German case 
would have been strengthened n«u 
he supplemented his icmarks about 
the workers’ considerable eketoraj 
resistance to Nazism up to 1933 witti 
a fuller summary of the debate on 
the nature and limits of their quiesc- 
ence thereafter. 

Granted that both the Social^ 
and the Communist versions 
European labour ugitalion bcciunt 
more institutionalized and bureaucra- 
tized after 1917, it is scarcely surpns; 
ing that towards the end of his uook 
the author has found It harder u 
sustain his professed emphasis upon 
the discussion of protest at the grass- 
roots level. Still, overall, Dr Geary s 
demotic approach to this story 
"division and diversity" helps to_ en- 
hance the distinctive quality OI 
argument that is everywhere oorn 
subtle and forceful. The liveliness o 
the whole analysis is such that read- 
ers will probably be annoyed, 
however unjustifiably, to discover 
how very rigidly he has stuck to tne 
limitation implied by his terminal 
date. He makes no more than pas- 
sing, but intriguing, reference to in® 
fact that “in many ways the experi- 
ences of Fascism, the Second Worm 
War and then the Cold War changed 
the face of labour protest”. If. as ne 
claims, this is indeed another story, 
then the present account gives us 
every reason to hope that on some 
other occasion he will turn his talents 
to telling it. 
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I-. dim- n itim*. in .V-ian St uric.-, in tin-, 
ii.iiiiiry'' one might reply tli.it i|u-\ 
ti.il>: ,iiway-. been in uim-.. I Uiiini! the 
s. emiil Wt.rlri Wai it w.is -.uriilcillv 

I'-.ill/cd lli.lt there -A. IN li«» rev.-J \ e ul 
1ap.uiL".c %pei ialr.i*. b> provide the kind 
ul iii(clhgeiit.c rii. vclupcri .n BleichU-y 
p.irk. b>r example, nr even the 
elementary linguiMie expertise needed 
by Allied army L-niniiiainlers trying In 
guess at (lie Japanese taetivs. Plinic-ti- 
cians at the School nf Oriental and 
Atman Studies, many themselves nm 
Japanese expcils. hastily niuiinted 
■ i ash c. iur.es which inadequately tilled 
the gap. 

It w:is devilled that this must nut 
ueeiu again, and before the war wns 
euli I, u commission headed hv Lord 
Sc.irlxirniigli. 1m liter Governor ol 
Miuiib.iy. siKvesslully pressed 1m a 
massive invest me lit in language posts 
at St IAS anil some additional posts in 
the limiiniiiiivs. 'Die Scarborough 
progr ;iii line went through when liii- 
l. liii’s imperial mlc still seemed 
availed, despile om impending dt-pai- 
line Irom South Asia. When, at the 
Mail ot the I ‘Mis, Sir William Havlei 
was asked to don |<dlow-up(o Seaibm- 
oiigh. m nisei was gailieimg ovei the 
Empire. lint llavlet's pmposals weie 
still premised on the concept of Britain 
having a wo rid rule to play. Tlic 
Scui borough stiategy had been inten- 
sive: the expansion of a central Asian 
and African programme m London. 
Jlayfcr, by contrast . planned to extend 
Asian studies by opening up new 
centres at selected jmivincial univei si- 
des. Also, (lie emphasis was now 
wholly upon the social sciences, lo the 
openly expressed horror of traditional 
Orientalists. 

The choice of new provincial centres 
often seemed little more than random. 
However, some attracted scholars uf 
international eminence, and the work 
began. There wus always the pull of 
London, where so many linguistic and 
other specialist source’s are concen- 
trated and when- so many leading 
expci ts are located. Yet tile attempt to 
transform the condition ul Asian Stu- 
dies from that of an exclusive and 
exotic hothouse plant into an everyday 
part of the British university scene was 
certainly worth making. 

The advance in Asian St tidies in 
Britain during the thirty years down to 
1980 was greater, probably, than in the 

P revious three hundred. Heretofore, 
hitch, German nnd French institu- 
tions were definitely more important 
than our own. They first developed 
Asian Studies as a systematic and 
integrated discipline: but now the 
contribution of British scholarship be- 
gan to achieve something like 
academic parity. In sheer numbers, 
indeed, the British component was 
larger. 

This period of consolidation within 
academe also saw the fading away of 
that previously dominant element,' the 
scholar-mandarin, who as district offic- 
er or consular agent or resident at a 
princely court had provided the 
groundwork of British Asian Studies, 
especially as concerned the Middle 


I .r.t and 'n''iiiIi Am a With »h>. a •kj\ir- 
line bind mimic lia-.e iixtdcp.ii!'.. I *. ct 1 1 
■i certain i .irlliy v..iiinlli. cnlhn i.iMH. 
and lamiliiiiiiv wcii- I Ik- -c wic 
nun wlm Ii.tri sp-ii i riiin\. Imiyur lift*, 
year*- in -lUine reunite .anjak ■ >i -.»/». rii 
I iiil.tv’s uin\er-.iry Am.iiii .i i*. lucks it, 
■ ■at of furtv Via i*. pa-.M'l m N|Vt.iali.Vii 
•.lady. Ik- mil actually spend live ye.u-. 
in the field. 

If the 1950s and P.IUK were ■lec.iric-i 
«i| expaiisroa, the P»7lK became years 
uf marking time. In subtle wa\s. Asia 
fvgaii to go mit of l.ishioii. I lie horror 
and squalor of Vietnam and Kam- 
puchea became a st.uk reminder >■! 
certain appalling cmum.-iii leaves nl 
Western intervention. India, once the 
beacon of Third World democracy, 
seemed at best to be holding mi in the 
snuggle for political and economic 
survival. < lima, dial Brave New 
Wm lil. mi Imigci appeal' -■ I lo have all 
the answers. ‘I lie slllik-lils ol the I ‘With 
believed they Iwd s>> much (o Icani 
from Asia: now, l.n too olten, they 
dnil’l seem to want to know. 

*1 his might not be c Hici.il - tasluoiis 
conic and go weie we not all 
threatened with a gcnciul crisis ovei 
uni vt-rsil v linaining and policy on 
sludellt cnliy. So iai . there Ins heen 
much talk of crisis, and vciy little 
actual impact upon campus activities. 
Maybe it Asian Studies maintain a low 
profile for a period they can weather 
the storm. But one has the uneasy 
feeling dial today’s dints, who have 
known nothing except easy expansion, 
will soon have to face up to real 
restrictions. When cuts have to he 
made, surely the merely desirable 
should go before the essential - ami 
aicn't Asian Studies in the l«KUs an 
optional extra? 

This line of urcunieiit will be the 
easier lo develop because, co- 
incidentally. ii generation ot Asian 
specialists will be retiring in the next 
five or ten years. The wartime soldiers 
who returned from SFAC and India 
and Middle Last Command in tlic 
194IK and converted u temporary 
enthusiasm into an academic cnrecr. 
are now in their lute fifties or early 
sixties. Soon it will be time to go. They 
have served their purpose - why re- 
place them? SOAS will be specially 
vulnerable to this massive e.vodns in 
the 1980s. The ly9()s will sec the 
denurture of some of (he Hay ter 
cohorts: why replace them ? The future 
lies with business studies and market- 
ing and accountancy , wc- arc told. So 
far the most important institutions 
where Asian Studies arc supported 
remain intact; but on the periphery the 
liquidation has begun. 

However, we cannot just turn pur 
back upon it all. Britain was an imperial 
power for three centuries, anti Britons 
must be aware, whether because of 
guilt or pride or just happcn-stancc, 
(hut they still have commitments in 
faraway places. One of the continuing 
truisms of our lime remuins Dean 
Acheson’s comment that Britain 1ms 
lost an empire but not found a role. We 
have to find a proper role for Asinn 
Studies in the post-imperial present: 


Representative status 


By Lucy Mair 

DAVID SCOTT: 

Ainbassadur in Black and White 
Thirty Years of Changing Africa 

258pp. Wcidcnfeld and Nicolson. 
£10.95. 

0 297 77865 X 
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Sir David Scott describes these 
memoirs as "a personal story", the aim 
of which “can only be to entertain", 
and indeed there is u good deal in them 
about family, friends, parties, holidays 
and bird-watching. The reader learns 
its much about what a diplomat's life is 
like, what formal engagements he has 
to keep, what unexpected changes to 
adjust to, as about the historical events 
in which he has played a part . We are 
reminded that tne diplomat is there 
first of ail to assure the interests of his 
government, and not to make history 


in accordance with his own values; nlsu 
that it is his business to be in touch with 
those in authority though he may well 
sympathize witli those m opposition. 

A diplomat’s life falls into slices, anil 
one of the consequences is that he is 
seldom there to see t he end of the story 
he has begun to follow. Both in South 
Africa and in Uganda, Sir David 
arrived when a new government was 
consolidating its position, Malan in the 
Union (ns it still was), Obote in 
Uganda. In Uganda he wns aware of 
the strained relations between Obote 
nnd Amin. He gives his own account of 
the shooting of Obote, possibly at the 
instigation of Amin, who. it seems, 
when he heard of it, ran away in order 
to escape arrest in a somewhat undigni- 
fied manner. But Sir David left before 
Amin came to power. His own major 
problem was with the UK govern- 
ment’s reluctunce to accept Asians 
expelled from Uganda and Kenya. 
With his Nairobi colleague he put to 
Mr Callaghan, in vain, the argument 


wli'-n mi i>li m.riU. np-A.nil nl i wu 
mi lll< >11 !■'. ••pit- • I| II-IIIOTIII.; Ill Si illlll 
A. i.i .ne inli. il'it. mi . "I tliv Dinted 
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l‘i I ti:i|i-. tlw |i|'ib]'.-|ii t.m W v.'l'.i ■ 
i.iuri iiiiii iv.ii juris. nn>- n I. iiiiii’ in 
.I'lvaii'.vdiL-.e.iull .iiHlscli)<l.irNlii|t. tin- 
■•liter in ili>; di.-.uiiin.ilnni ■■( tin- 
-.ub|fLt within iinivi-Nti.-, in jiviier.il 
.ii it I tliL-ncv into pnlilie .iu.ikik.ms. 

An p.ut nf the imperial legacy We 
puNSL-SN superb d ilk-ei ii iiin ol A-.i.m 

materials. I iiu Btitisli J the 

Victoria and Alhcii Museum have 
examples ul all kinds ><l artistic ami 
liter.iiytw«rks.irnle*|»rL-sNi<iii-.«>t Asian 
culliiieiugcnci.il. Inc hold hit's ul the 
Public Record Office include the docu- 
ments of the colonial empire, and the 
India Office Rccmds preserve the I no 
luilidied years’ liisltuy of John Com- 
pany Mini the I -inpin- nf India - an 
archive that takes m virtu. illy I lie whole 
I lull a n Ocean region. The loricspond- 
ciicc o| British iiiissiunaiy \oik-lies 
tells much alvuil the “liloili-i rii/iiliuil" 
ol “Wi'slerni/aliuu" cl die Orient, 
while the -.helves and boxes nf the 
Koynl t icogiaphiciil Society ami the 
Koy.il C 'iinimiiitwcultli Society yield up 
(illii|lic acciMlills uf Western esplora- 
lionandiK-nctititioii in Asia. As well as 
these | nt nlic or semi-public institutions 
there also remain the private collec- 
tions - some little more than loot, blit 
some representing pioneering indi- 
vidual taste ami scholarship. A chance 
visit iu<mc uf flic great northern public 
schools recently wiis a revelation to me 
of how much aricntnlin is lying around 
(in this instil nee bequeathed long ngo 
by far- flung old boys) more or less 
uncounted and uiicatalogiicd. 

It has been argued that these mate- 
rials should be returned to (he lands 
whence they came: certuinly. the main 
justification for keeping them in Bri- 
tain must be (lint they are freely 
accessible and freely in use. Increasing- 
ly. the users will be scholars from Asia, 
ami this should he accepted and en- 
couraged. Some phasing out of British 
Asinn scholarship is inevitable. M has 
always been true that the principal 
interpreters of the history and culture 
of China and Japan have uecu Chinese 
and Japanese; and the same is in- 
creasingly true of India. If for some 
other Asian countries the main centres 
of study are still outside the countries 
themselves - in the West, or the Soviet 
Union - then this colonial hangover 
should not he perpetuated. 

If the principal British contribution 
(o original scholarship in the future lies 
in providing the material for reseaich, 
it is still desirable that there should he 
active British participation in work of 
original scholarship. It mny be (hat this 
could best be fostered not in the 
traditional university structure but 
separately, in a small central resettrcii 
institute directly associated with the 
documentation centres as. in a modest 
way. the Historical Section of the India 
Office Records is already. This Asinn 
Brookings (if that is how ii is seen) 
could be small. The choice of Fellows 
should not, as so often happens in 
Britain, be based on promise but on 


that “the possession of a British pass- 
pnrt. if it meant anything at nil, must ut 
the end of the day bear some relation to 
the possessor's right to enter, and even 
remain in, the United Kingdom". 

In Rhodesia he was first with the 
Mo nek ton Commission, then Deputy 
High Commissioner to the Central 
African Federation under Lord Alport. 
He saw the end of Federation hut not 
UDI. His period in Uganda followed: 
then came return to South Africa, now 
a republic and with imartheid fully 
implemented. Here his first diplomatic 
activity was discussion of Rhodesian 
problems with Dr Kissinger; then the 
same with Dr Owen; then came the five 
powers' negotiations on Namibia. All 
the time he was putting the case for a 
more liberal racial policy in South 
Africa's own interests. Events during 
his ambassadorship included the Sowe- 
to riots, the death of Steve Biko. and 
the “Muldergate" scandal. Departing 
by ship, Sir David’s last sight of land 
was Robben Island on the starboard 
beam. 


|»‘l >>• 1111 . 1111 '-. |-cl|ou'|ii|i. iiiii'lil be 
jiH' H •>ltly !«■ |k-ople «»f iliictx \’v.n\ oi 

1 1 . pi ..-K- i.i Id;, mie*. who had mili.dlv 
woif.i-d in .in .Ani.iii milieu anil proven 
their Worth by -.mm.- major iuntribu- 
lloll. | lii-.Ci'li- of V.-ll('i|.l! ship would IlL- 
oui iMi.ir.mh-i- ol ,i -ngnilirnnt liriudi 
place in idv.iiicol Asian studies. 

< >1 wider concern will be the ijiics- 
liuii cl Asia in the oWiall univeisitv 
von text Both mi the I hiyrei -type ecil- 
n vs and hi new dejvir linen (s ul the 

new in i iver-alies - most of which came 
too ktie for lliiyu-i’s bounty - there 
hav e been widespread developments in 
the Imm. mines and social sciences. I he 
( iiicni.ilisi ,’ insistence rat laying a 
Inundation of extensive language study 
lias been little followed. Asian history. 
Asian polities. Asian social vlruelures 
have been studied almost entirely via 
l-nglisli-liinguiigc sources. Superficial, 
we shall he told: lull most ii inlergi; n lu- 
ll te work today is equally supei ticial. 

I : .\pei ience tends to show (ii.it 
toinsi N given an ovcilly icpioiial label 
ll lisloiy of China, Politics ol Snulli- 
Kisl Asia) :iie nunc lialde to llucluate 
in siudeiit esteem than com sc s wlucli 
co aside i Axiun subject*, within a him- 
lnm.il eonlexl. '1 his oflcts a clue to the 
successful uitcgiation of Amiiii “ii-- 
gioual'' smdii-s into :i bromk-r 
academic Iriimcwiuk. A wise historian 
(was it Acton?) said “Study inoplcuis, 
m it periods". Our advice lo Asian 
■.pecialiMs might be “Study problems, 
nor places". This advice seems .sound 
to i university lecturers worried about 
their prospects in tin inrrea singly un- 
sympathetic e n vim n mem. \Vheu 

asked, “What is your field?", instead of 
replying Kampuchea, oi Iraq, or 
Tnniilniidu, the Asian expert would 
identify hi surlier ficl das (for example) 
Revolution, Women in Sociely, or 
Peasant Movements. Someone will 
snort “Sociology"; but we must insist 
(hat these arc .subjects which the 
thoroughly respectable historian or the 
almost respectable political scientist 
might legitimately tackle. 


( 'UL- Hindu hope tll.iMmrOiL’.diuIl i*l 
tin- ch" ell llu-liu; would be developed 
'•II .1 coil Ip.ll .lln.-1i.KI ..bill tins l.ll'1-Hl 

ploblelll. Mo. I A .mil specmli Is. Il iS- 
tli H tried on a ci nice iii.il .ire. inf study, 
deepen then uinleistandiiiy hy becoin- 
liie I .nnili.il '.Mill tti principal language, 
bur all bill u gifted lew. die .icquisilion 
• •I an Asian I .menage rcon-jcnis cun- 
siderabk- iiitelieetual eltorl; but its 
pov.evsion dist iiiguislieN the genuine 
v spelt from tlie f.ilic- inn-.’ (riven 
which, him are Asi.uuMs to embrace 
tile eouipai.itiie .tfinroaeli I have re- 
cominemled; for the acknowledged 
espeil on Vietnam will have lus exper- 
tise chtifleilgetl it lie chiles l>> make 
comparisons with Laos or Kam- 
puchea.' 

( oils iile rat ion of languages Lc:uh to 
a lad thou gill lYguirimg what may 
liapncn utter ihc IWP:.. Hie able 
gj.nlnalc of fin- present day who is 
ulirnck-d by Asia will have to think 
I'm iimsly before i-mbarkingon the long 
li-ml <>l |uistguulu.iie leseuich involv- 
ing comm iline nl to serious language 
sillily. Sii|i|uiMiigoin- does get down to 
'Hun oi Sinhalese or I'u-.lilu as a 
nm-ssuiv tool toi ri'seardi, and slip- 
posing tlial after live years ii becomes 
clear that iio mn- wishes to re waul this 
laboriously acquired knowledge with 
an academic job: ivliat tlu-it? 'Ihc 
ouilook for everyone starting iMisl- 
graduate icseaivh today is hazaruou-.: 
only tin most dedicated will take a 
thtmec* on ;» fuMitc in Asian Studies. 

But suppose we do struggle through 
the l‘.MK into a better time, and then 
discover that nobody of any signifi- 
cance- lias con w inm Asian' Studies 
since tile death of Mao Tsc-tiing; how 
will they cope in the twenty -first cen- 
tury? A hiatus of twenty years might 
not matte' i much in Tudor or Civil War 
studies (perhaps they would he nil ihc 
bet lei for it), but after such a gup Asian 
.Studies would be hard-pressed to sur- 
vive in Britain. Somehow, survive they 
must; for it will always lie true: «*.v 
inicnie lux. 
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From the peasants’ point of view 


By David Brading 

JOHN VICTOR MUKHA: 

The Economic Organization of I he Inca 
State 

208pp. Greenwich, Conn: JAI Press. 

For many years the study of pre- 
Columbian civilization in the New 
World was dominated by two main 
approaches. On the one hand, 
nationalist scholars, caught wiihin an 
idiom of metaphor and comparison 
which went back to the sixteenth 
century, seized upon the impressive 
ruins and artefacts of Indian cultures as 
proof that their material achievements 
were equal to those of Ancient Rome 
and Greece. On the other hand. Amer- 
ican anthropologists, influenced by 
their research into the social organize- ' 
lion of the native tribes of the United 
States and Canada, insinuated that tile 
Artecs and Incas were little more than 
the advanced cousins of the Iroquois 
mid Sioux. Lewis Morgan, the founder 
of their school, insisted against Pres- 
cott that Moctezuma, far from being 
an emperor dwelling in a palace, was 
simply a war-chief squatting on the 
floor of a communal lodge. 

The debate, of course, was :in old 
one: it hud flourished in the Enlighten- 
ment; its roots lay in the Renaissance. 
But even the most sceptical anthropo- 
logist had difficulty in explaining away 
an Empire which stretched from north- 
ern Argentina to the borders of Col- 
ombia. The problem wns compounded 
by the challenge of the Rout f Commen- 
taries of the Incas (1609), a brilliant 
example of humanist history, whose 
author, the Inca Garcilaso de le Vegn, 
son of an Indian princess and a leading 
conouistador, depicted the rulers of the 
Andean Empire as enlightened Plato- 
nic Guardians who had brought civi- 
lization to the hitherto barbarous peo- 
ples of Peru. These children of the Sun 
- they were practical monotheists - 
regulatcdal! aspects of life and proper- 
-.ty and maintained great warehouses 
■from which their subjects Could be 
clothed and fed. ’ 

Here then was the ideal welfare 
stale, based, as Garcilaso was careful 
to note, on the dictates of natural law. 
SmBll wonder that the Enlightenment 
coupled the Incas with the Chinese ns 
the great exemplars of societies achiev- 
ing natural justice without the assist- 
ance of Christianity. The attraction of 
Garcilaso was further demonstrated 
not merely by later attempts to argue 
that More's Utopia was inspired by 
rumours of the Inca State mysteriously 
- disseminated through the jungles, but, 
more important, by the publication of 
Louis Baudin's The Socialist State of 
the Incas (1928), a work deemed 
worthy of English translation during 
the Cold WRr. For Baudin simply 
turned Garcilaso on his head and 
asserted that the combination of village 
collectivism with the state socialism of 
the IncBS created an intolerable des- 
potism, that suppressed all individual 
initiative and liberty. 

It was left to an American social 
anthropologist, albeit of Romanian 
extraction, to lay the ghost of Garcila- 
so. The break-through was achieved by 
asking new questions of well-known 
materials. Prevented by the State De- 
partment from under taking Held work. 


.Lincoln brigade in' the Spanish Civil 
War), John V,’ Murra cbmbfed through'! 
i tl\e entire corpus of chronicles dealing. 
with the Incas and, in particular/ 
^scrutinized Bernabd Cobo's His tor fa 

■ dfl Nuevo Mundo, But whereas most 
s scholars followed both Garcilaso and 

■ Cobo. in viewing the Empire from the 
standpoint of its capital Cuzco, Murra 

: examined the economy from the per- 


i d :5- • 


countered the concepts of reciprocity 
and redistribution, ideas later pub- 
lished in Polanyi's Trade ami Market in 
Early Empires (1957). Thus Murra 
belongs to that generation of question- 
ing or disenchanted Marxists who 
sought to liberate (lie past from the 
burden of classical economics ami the 
determinants of the marketplace. 

The starting-point of his analysis is 
I he sharp distinction drawn between 
die peasant community and the Incn 
State. Professor Murra argues that the 
ayllu, a group of households loosely 
related, aimed at self-sufficiency in 

B ro vision of foodstuffs and clothing. 

elutions between households mid 
between uv flits in a community were 
characterized by reciprocity, with 
labour supplied and exchanged for 
mutual or communal benefit. Similar- 
ly, if the peasantry had to offer labour 
service to the local lord, the am tea in 
' return was expected to cover the costs 
of their periodic ritual feasts. Thus the 
basic welfare function hitherto 
ascribed to the Inca Stale was in fact 
exercised by the peasant community in 
each locality. This argument rests on 
the premise that conquest by (he Incas 
did not destroy provincial jurisdictions 
nor strip the peasantry of sufficient 
land for its necessities. 

Unlike most great empires the 
world has known, the Incas did not 
exact tax or tribute from peoples they 
conquered: instead, they expropriated 
land and demanded Inborn* service. 
Although Garcilaso described a tripar- 
tite system of land tenure, divided 
between the StRte, the temples of the 
Sun, and the communities, there is 
little evidence to suggest that these 
sections were equal in area. The sei- 
zure of land, however, was accompa- 
nied by substantial improvement in its 
exploitation since the Incas were large- 
ly responsible both for the diffusion of 
Llama herds as far north as Ecuador, 
and for the extension of maize cultiva- 
tion through additional construction of 
the terraces and irrigation channels 
necessary for the survival of this crop in 
the hrgh vaileyj. of the Andes. It was to 
cultivate these fields and to care for 
their herds that the Incas demanded 


labour service from all householders. 
Even women were not exempt since 
they were required to spin and weave 
the wool from the Slate herds. ■ 

In addition to these local tasks, the 
Incas summoned considerable contin- 
gents to assist in the construction of the 
great fortresses and temples at Cuzco 
and elsewhere, to work in the gold and 
silver mines, to raise coca in planta- 
tions on the Andean slopes of the 
Amazonian forests and to travel down 
to Cochabamba for maize-growing. 
The peasantry also supplied manpower 
for the continual series of frontier 
wars. This corvie was invariably levied 
on aylhts rather t lian on individuals and 
the family needs of absent workers 
were covered by (he community. 

The produce obtained from Inca 
lands and herds was either despatched 
directly to Cuzco to maintain the 
Court, the Temples and the royal 
lineages, or else was deposited in 
provincial warehouses where strict 
account was kept by means ol quipus , 
elaborate knotted strings. The purpose 
of these warehouses lies at the cent re of 
the controversy over the nature of the 
Inca State. Murra follows Cobo and 
other chroniclers in accepting that ail 
labour supplied to the tnca was re- 
munerated in the form of food and 
occasionally cloth, dispensed from the 
warehouses. Similarly, the Court, the 
Temples of the Sun, and the special- 
ized craftsmen such as metal-workers 
and weavers of fine doth, were all 
maintained from the produce of Stale 
lands. Equally important, the numer- 
ous armies levied to cany on the wars 
at the frontier were fed, armed and 
clothed by the Emperor. The welfare 
function of the warehouses was thus 
marginal and only operated as a 
safety-net in times of great need or 
famine. 

One piquant feature of the Empire 
was the existence of the famous Virgins 
of the sun. Good-looking girls were 
selected from the provinces and enrol- 
led in convents, where they were 
taught to weave the fine cloth worn by 
the Incas and their allies. At a certain 
age some were distributed as con- 
cubines, others became wives, and the 


Aromatic exports 


By Patricia Crone 

NIGEL GROOM: 

Frankincense and Myrrh 

A Study of the Arabian Incense 

Trade 

285pp. Longman. £14.95. 
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Apart from oil, frankincense and 
myrrh are the only Arabian com- 
modities ever to have been exported 
on a large scale. Everybody has 
heard of them, at least from the 
Bible; mnny are aware that they 
came from south Arabia and were 
popular in the classical world. But 
few know exactly what they were, 
how they were used, what their econ- 
omic significance was, or when they 
went oiif of fashion. There is of 
course a literature on these questions 
already, and frankincense has recent- 
ly received superb treatment at the 
hands : of W. W. Mailer in Pauly- 
Wissove’s RealencydopJidte. But this 
is the first monograph' to appear on 


the subject in English, and also the 
first to consider the trade as much 
from an Arabian as from a classical 
point of view. 

The book is not quite the system- 
atic treatment of the subject which 
the subtitle leads one to expect. For- 
mally it covers the south Arabian 
trade in incense products from the 
earliest times until the collapse of 
the Roman market in these commod- 
ities, here placed in the fourth cen- 
tury. In fact it can best be described 
as a series of excursuses on problems 
in and around this trade, loosely 
held together by a chronological or 
topographical framework. The most 
original parts of the book concern 
the earliest evidence for the exist- 
ence of the trade, the identity of the 
Queen of Sheba, the sources of cin- 
namon and cassia in the ancient 
world, the botanical classification of 
the myrrh, frankincense and balsam 
trees, the harvest cycle, the incense 
route, and the possible role of clima- 
tic change in the decline of the com- 
merce. Chronology apart, the author 
doe? not however .have much to say. 
about the pre-classical trade, nor 


spective of the conquered communi- 
ties, an approach suggested in part by 
■ - . his previous work onEcuador. In any. 

c^se, the publication in 1936 of : the 
'■ remarkable chronicle written ■ by 

,'vr IfuBnten Poma de Ayala' had already 

. refilled the underlying antagonism. 


. revealed . the underlying antagonism. 
■' between Ibcfll chiefs and their Giiz- 
qiiefio .overlords. ' ; 

" • jn ..the ’ second place, ".Murra! ■ was ' 
indebted to ethnographical work* on 


Headstones 

There's a peculiar distinction here 
Frorti those who on their premises display: 

The napies and designations of their trades . 

: Or wear them .buttonholed in their lapels. 

A small business will sometimes boast 
When it Was G«t established; it is rare 
Outside the official records to discover 
When It ceased >6 matter what it sold. 

. . And some there are whose final liquidation 

Seems to. have passed unnoticed; or the labels 
.'On thp particular crates became: detached \ ; ■ 

- Long Ijbfprp they reached their destination. 

: !; .William Clarke 


remainder stayed in the convents as 
nuns and weavers uf cloth. Thus in the 
same way that the peasantry were 
remunerated in staple foodstuffs for 
(heir labour, the caste of Incas and 
leading curacas were rewarded with 
gifts of fine cloth, the produce of 
artisans, and, on occasion, with 
women. 

Murra sets out his basic thesis in the 
following passage: “The Inca State 
functioned like a market: it absorbed 
the surplus production of a self- 
sufficient population and ‘exchanged' 
it by feeding the royals, the army, and 
those on corv£e as well ns using a lot of 
it as grants mid benefactions. 

Unlike Meso-America. the Andean 
zone lacked a currency such as cacao 
beans and had no counterparts to the 
Aztec merchants who traded aL long 
distance in luxury goods. Markets were 
local nnd dealt m direct barter of 
foodstuffs and other cheap produce. It 
was thus left to the State to effect all 
major exchange of luxury goods. 
Moreover, Murra points out in his 
introduction that subsequent to writing 
the book, he discovered colonial docu- 
ments which enabled him to enunciate 
a theory of “vertical archipelagos". By 
this term he means the tendency of 
both ayllus and communities to acquire 
land at different ecological levels, 
despatching seasonal or at times 
permanent colonists to cultivate dis- 
tant outlying areas, subject to common 
ownership, without necessarily con- 
trolling the intervening space. Titus the 
old kingdom of the lupaqa in modem 
Puno, to supplement the potato and 
llama, produce of its central habitat, 
acquired fields on the Amazonian 
slopes for coca and lands for maize and 
cotton in the coastal valleys of the 
Pacific. The purpose was self- 
sufficiency and its effect was to obviate 
any recourse to trade or market eco- 
nomy. 

Although The Economic Organiza- 
tion of the Inca State was written as a 
doctoral thesis in 1955, its publication 
in 1981 is most welcome, since, 
although long fnmiliar to scholars, it 
now becomes available for students 
and the general public. Certainly, the 


does he pay much attention to mar- 
kets outside the Greco-Roinan world 
- such as Persia, which was still a 
major importer of frankincense in 
the sixth century, or India, which has 
continued to import it until today. 
There is no consolidated discussion 
of the question why, and for how 
long, the overland route from south 
Arabia to Syria survived the com- 
petition of the Red Sea route; and 
the numerous observations on the 
problem which are scattered 
throughout the book are based on 
the assumption that the overland 
route continued to be used into a 

S eriod for which it is not attested, 
lost disappointingly, there is no 
attempt to document the decline of 
the Roman market, or to evaluate 
the role played in this by Christian- 
ity, economic contraction or chang- 
ing life-styles on the Roman side; 
with some minor exceptions, no 
source later than the (possibly 
second-century) Perlplus has been 
used. 

: The fact that the author is not a 
professional scholar is apparent in' 


book is still indispensable for anyone 
interested in the Incas or in the 
operation of “archaic" economies. Let 
me conclude, however, with one res- 
ervation. Murra informs us that he 
found inspiration in studies of African 
kingship, but the recent work of 
R.E.W. Adams on the Mayan irriga- 

lirtn rnnul cuct<,m -:m.l 1 1.0 nL.. 


lion canal system, and the observations 
of Angel Palcrm about the overall 
control of water levels in the Valley of 


numerous i ways, as he ,is, : himself 
aware, and above all in his tendency 
to leave off the presentation of his 


I 7". 1 ■ . 




arguments before all the relevant 
evidence has been brought to bear. 
Thus he argues that the ancient 
world origi pally got its cinnamon and 
cassia , in the form of inferior prod- 
ucts native to east Africa, which 
were later ousted by_ the genuine 
products of the Far East; and tliis 
would indeed make excellent sense 
of thp literary evidence, both ancient 
Egyptian and classical. But no atten- 
tion is paid to the fact that "cinna- 
mon" is widely assumed to be a 
Malay loan-word, nor are we told 
what the species in question might 
be: the botanical evidence would in 
fact Hppear.to be solidly against this 
spljition. On otjier top/cs he suffers 
from, the disadvantage thaf . MflUer’s 
. article: appeared top (ate fert him to 
’ take it into account. Thus he dis- 
poses of many supposedly early, 
attestations 'of ! frankincense i but 


Mexico through the construction of 
barrages nnd water-gates, both indi- 
cate intensive garden cultivation of 
staple food crops, sufficient to support 
a dense population, in a manner more 
reminiscent of South-East Asia than of 
Africa. In this context, it is significant 
that Murra’s account of the Inca court 
agrees remarkably well with Clifford 
Geertz’s analysis of the Balinese polity 
in his recently published Negara, For as 
much as any court in Bali, Cuzco 
undoubtedly formed an “exemplary 
centre", ana the Inca system of royal 
panacas, lineages derived in descend- 
ing order from the eleven monarchs, 
appears equally similar. 

Yet the comparison at once yields 
an instructive contrast. For in Bali high 
politics and kingship centred on court 
spectacle and despite persistent jock- 
eying. for status the structure of society 
remained stable. By contrast, the Inca 
Empire - as distinct from the petty 
Cuzco lordship - was engaged in 
continuous territorial expansion 
throughout the eighty years of its 
existence. Warfare and conquest con- 
stituted its raison d'ftat as much as the 
worship of the sun or the organization 
of the economy. Not for nothing did 
the founder of this great empire, the 
Inca Yupanqui, re-name himself 
Pachacuti or cataclysm. 

Professor Murra has certainly de- 
flated the Gnrcilasan balloon and has 
brilliantly elucidated the organization 
of the Andean economy as seen from 
the perspective of the conquered peo- 
ples. Would he take it unkindly if I 
were to suggest that he might now care 
to examine the Inca State at its centre 
in Cuzco and at the same time measure 
the impact of almost continuous wm- 
farc on that State? 


since frankincense is already men- 
tioned in Greece by Sappho about 
600 nc. the Phoenician trade in this 
commodity must have existed before 
the sixth century, in which the- 
author places its inception. 

Nonetheless, MflUer’s wealth of in- 
formation on the whole supplements 
rather than wreuks havoc In Groom s 
work, and many of Groom's Ideas 
are well worth pursuing. His argu- 
ment that the Queen of Sheba was a 
north Arabian queen looks venr • 
attractive - the same has previously 
been suggested by A. K. Irvine. And 
the combination of classical and 
modem evidence pays off handsome- 
ly in the discussion of the harvest 
cycle, the volume of the trade and 
the botanical classification of the 
trees: the latter is helpful (if a bit 
confusingly set out), and the conclu- 
sion that Pliny's balsam tree cannot 
have' belonged to the same species as 
that which grows in Arabia is clearly 
right. The case for the role of clima- 
tic change in the decline of the trade 
Is weak, but in return tbe reconstruc- 
tion of the. incense route- is impress* 
Ive: that the author has specialist 
knowledge of Arabian topography is -. 
clear not only, from the jacket, but 
also from the text of the book. 

Two conclusions of particular In- 
teresl to Arabian history emerge 
from this study. First, the south Ara- 
bian trade in mynh and frankincense 
must have been preceded by a norm 
Arabian trade in local aromatics suen 
as the famous balm of Gilead, H* 
spices included in the tribute paid by 

Arab .kings to the Assyrians, or 
those presented , by Groom's north 
Arabian Queen or Sheba to Solo- 
mon. This is a subject on which one 
would like to know, more. Secondly, 
the Incense route from south Arabia 
to Syria did hot pass via Mecca, ss is 
usually .. assumed; ; the 1 .same conclu- 
sion was reached by Millier. Mecca 
was in , other .vyords located orf tn^ 
beaten track even Iti Arabian terms, * 
a! fact which makes , its .subsequent 

rise to commercial predominance au 

the more enigmatic, , ; ■ 
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* The Literary Criticism or Henry 
James 


not the Mime thing be true uf those wh» 
receive a ml live wiili it 7“ James's 
ponray.il uf Mrs Crcrclh. say. hunllv 
supports this thesis, and a similar 
misapprehension concerning wmdness 
and beauty is held by many J.micsjan 


protagonists, frmn Clement Senile to 
Millv Theule. 


»f lam in a letter us a faintly glossing 
“l.imhent matchbox" is surely an iro- 
nic reference tu the famous phrase 
about the need to bum with a hard 
gem-like flame. Nor can one discuss 
Ruder ick Hudson, as Her land tries 
to. under the heading, James' s "first 
novel": it had been published serially 


tn James's views of his fellow- 
writers. 


232pp. Ohio University Press. £9.60. 
0 N214 0440 7 


Nearly forty years after the 
centenary of James's birth the flood 
nf critical works about him shows no 
signs or lessening. Alwyn Borland's 
new study seeks to cxuinine the 
novels in the light of a composite 
ideal, “civiiisalion-ns-culhire", which 


Borland postulates us the "major 
theme" ol James's oeuvre. He seeks 


to support his somewhat sweeping 
claim with quotations from the pre- 
face to "The Lesson of the Master", 
and by reference to a tradition con- 
sisting of Ruskin, Arnold and Paler, 


who arc seen as having sought in 
culture a structure of value and be- 


Rodcrick Hudson’s remark “I'm a 
Hellenist, not u Hebraist" and the 
description of Waymarsh in The 
Ambassadors ns a "Hebrew prophet" 
support Berland's point about 
James's use of Arnoldiun vocabulary, 
and show that James found in 
Arnold a suggestive and lasting 
source. But Berland cannot be right 
in using such Arnoldian terms as 
strictness and spontaneity of consci- 
ence to define what James meant by 
America and Europe. Spontaneity of 
conscience is not a habitual charac- 
teristic of James’s Europeans 
(though they Jo sometimes, like 
Prince Amerigo, admit to lacking a 
conscience, u different matter). 
Spontaneity - "moral spontaneity" - 
is in fact a word that James applies 
specifically to American women, 
miming ns examples Clover Hooper 
(later Henry Adams's wife) and 
Minny Temple, James's cousin. 


in 1875. before he i lie produced us a 
book in !K7(j, while Watch and Ward 


book in !K7(j, while Watch and Ward 
had been published in 187). in The 
Atlantic Monthly. 


Considering Imw much has been 
written on James, it is surprising that 
no one should have tackled the 
engrossing and important subject of 
his literary criticism, which produced 
such memorable remarks as those on 


Riot's well -worn aphorism about 
James's mind being too fine in he 
violated by an idea can be mislead- 
ing. suggesting as it does that J. lines 
was isolated from contemporary in- 
tellectual currents. In purl, the 
essays valuably correct such an im- 
pression, revealing where his intel- 
lectual kinship lay. Eliot's phrase, 
however, returns some force, for 
James, both as a critic .ind ns a 
writer is, in his own word, a "case", 


(hough these categorizations arc vari- 
able. ami the same novelists turn up, 
as they did for James, under diffe- 
rent labels. 


Daugherty secs a tension in 
James’s criikism between his need 
for novels I hat are "true to nature" 
and his belief in (he extraordinary as 
the subject for fiction. "I simply 
want everything", lie remarks apropos 
of Rostand. “I want the line of life nnd I 
want the bamboozlement too." He 


not to be easily categorized, and 
increasingly unrestrained by u priori 


both delights in and deprecates the 
culling of ihc thread that holds the 


Flaubert (a "pearl-diver, breathless 
in the thick element while he groped 
for the priceless word") and on 
Ibsen: 


Well in the very front of the scene 
lunges, with extraordinary length 
of arm, the Ego against ihc Ego, 
and rocks, in a rigour of passion, 
the suul against the soul - a 
spectacle, a movement, ns definite 
as the relief of silhouettes in black 
puper or nf Eskimo (logs in the 
snow. 


iief to replace lost religious certain- 
ties. 


Much of Berland’s discussion of 
the individual novels appears to be 
indeDendcnt of the book s thesis ab- 


James, it is argued, was in the 
same boat and his definition of "op- 
erative irony” in his works becomes, 
for Berland, a description of the fic- 
tion itself. In his preface to "The 
Lesson of the Master” James de- 
scribes operative irony as a “cam- 
paign, of a sort, on behalf of some- 


independent of the book s thesis ab- 
out culture, and is done in a profes- 
sional manner, though there is a 


tendency to "tell the story". His 
argument for tbe influence of Studies 


thins better", implying and 
ins tlie "possible other case, 


ins file “possible other case, the case 
rich and edifying where the actuality 
is pretentious and vain". If the “su- 
per-subtle" characters of the novels 
do not exist in the world as it really 
is, James implies, then so much the 
worse for the world. It -is Berland’s 
thesis that the "something better" of 
the preface consists of a sort of 
Arnoldian blend of aesthetic and 
moral good. 


argument for the influence of Studies 
in the History of the Renaissance on 
"The Madonna of the Future" is 
shaky, since he is wrong about the 
dates (the story was published in 
1873. not 1875 as Berland suggests, 
and was written in 1872). It is any- 
way questionable to what extent 
James admired Pater: his description 


Sarah Daugherty's attempt to fill 
this gap is seriously marred by her 
failure to discuss the prefaces to the 
New York Edition, an odd omission, 
since they represent the summit of 
James's critical work. Her reason for 
leaving them out - to have included 
them, she says, would have involved 
her in lengthy discussion of the 
novels - is a curious one, and could 
equally be applied to the essays that 
she does discuss. The omission is all 
the more unfortunate given that her 
treatment of the essays she {Iocs in- 
clude is thorough, informative and 
suggestive, and a useful introduction 


The wavering kind 


What he sees as .James’s central 
concern, his “search for and defence 
of civilisation as culture", suggests 
Ruskin as well bs Arnold. The 
Europe and America of James's In- 
ternational Theme become Arnold’s 
Hebraism and Hellenism; the dicho- 
tomy is described as being central to 
James and implies a Ruskinian ideal 
of a unified sensibility. Berland be- 
lieves that James shared Ruskin's 
conviction that good art was pro- 


By Ian Fletcher 
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his actors with their “confessional" 
private sector note and wavering 
rhythms against the activist and im- 
perialist poets, Henley, Stevenson 
and Davidson with their optimism 
and very positive rhythms. 


duced by good men, and he quotes 
from the preface to The Portrait of a 
Lady in an attempt to prove it. 


The flaws of Berland’s book relate 
to his emphasis as much as to his 
thesis. Though he uses cultural dif- 
ference to* maw out bis characters, 
James’s overriding preoccupation, is 
not |n the end with “culture" but 
with consciousness. His interest in 
“civilisation” Is essentially a concom- 
itant of his characters’ need of 
worlds to explore, and Burope, be- 
cause it i'b more dramatic, offers 
richer possibilities for the exploration 
of character than does America. As 
the preface (o that novel makes 
'cliarj. everything lii.The Portrait, ofa 
Lady, for example, is there for the 
sake of Isabel’s development and in- 
terest. James's “possible other case" 
concerns characters, first, and only 
consequently society, and while he is 
indeed committed to certain cultural 
ideals these by no means constitute 
his “major theme". 


Is the Rhymers' Club a subject? Or 
is it not rather a misty, abrupt, pejor- 
ative emblem rather like Decadence 
or fin de slide for a far too late 
Romanticism? But then the Club was 
itself rather misty, with a fluid mem- 
bership and grudging formalities. 
And no one is quite sure when it 


Ana no one is quite sure wnen it 
began or ended, though, with regard 
to its beginning, Karl Beckson 
argues plausibly for a date round 
about May 1890. By early 1891 


meetings were taking place at the 
Cheshire Cheese, or in private 
houses, and these seem to have con- 
tinued until 1896, while there was 
some talk about putting out a third 
anthology after those of 1892 and 


1894, to which by no means all the 
Rhymers’ and their associates contri^ 


We know so little about the Club, 
indeed, that one might be excused 
for thinking of it as invented by 
W. B. Yeats. The sub-title of Norman 
Alford’s book warns us that his 


Central to James's view of his 
characters is. of course, the moral 
aspect, and he does not, even in The 
Golden Bowl, a novel which Berland 
dislikes, confuse the moral with the 
bbautiful. The aesthetic Is handled 
with gfeat ambivalence throughout 
James, and his comment on the 
“perfect dependence of the 'moral' 
sense of n work of art on the amount 
of felt life concerned in producing it” 
suggests in its context that be held good 
art to be produced not by good men but 


examination is hardly likely to chal- 
lenge the powerful version Yeats put 
out In Autobiographies and else- 


where. Versions is more accurate for 
Yeats began by suggesting in the 
Boston Puot . of 1892 that the Club 
had a. group reaction to the Parnas- 
sian cult of the old French forms 
practised by Austin Dobson, 
Andrew Lang et al. A little later, it 
was Tennyson against whom the 
Rhymers were reacting and a little 
later still Yeats was to suggest that 
Arthur Hallom’s essay on Tennyson’s 


balloon of “romance" to the ground. 
The resolution of this problem is 
implied in a passage on Balzac that 
could be applied to James himself: 


ideas. By the beginning of the 1891 Is 
we find him t Hiking annul the need 


we find him talking annul the need 
to have "no rule for literary produc- 
tion but that it shall have genuine 


life", and though this perhaps begs 
questions (about "genuine life"), the 
years after the puolicaiion of "The 
Art of Fiction'' (1884) show him 
overturning previous critical assess- 
ments, upgrading Flaubert. Miiupns- 
sum. Zola, Hawthorne, Whitman, 
and the “ father of us all”, Balzac. 
After the 1890s, James's reviews in- 
creasingly rejoice, us Professor 


Hie re is no such thing in the world 
as an adventure pure and simple; 


there is only mine and vours, and 
his and hers - it being Inc greatest 


Daugherty comments, in “the di- 
versity of art produced by ‘innumer- 


versity of art produced by ‘innumer- 
able natures 1 . 


his and hers - it being the greatest 
adventure of all, I verily think, 
just to be you or I. just to he he 
or she. To Balzac’s imagination 
that was indeed in itself an im- 
mense adventure - and nothing 
appealed to him more than to 
show how we all arc, and how we 
arc placed and built-in for being 
so. 


The problem, for the writer on 
James's criticism, is in finding an 
overall structure which will compre- 
hend such diversity. Daugherty 


s her discussion chronologically 
irgely manages to avoid mstort- 


nnd largely manages to avoid distort- 
ing the material m order to rcvenl a 
pattern. A third of the book, or 
more, is taken up with “Roman- 
cers”: Sand, Rostand, Daudet, du 
Maurier, Loti, Stevenson, d’Annun- 
zio, and Hawthorne. These are con- 
trasted with Realists, and there is 
also discussion of “Social Novelists”, 


For James, ton, the greatest 
“adventure" is character, and getting 
inside other people is perha|H the 
quintessential and, in another Jame- 
sian word, "irresponsible 1 ' pleasure 
of the novelist. This is a pleasure 
which Dnugherty illuminates in her 
chapters on James's relation to 
Flaubert and his followers, and on 
his changing attitudes towards Eliot, 
Turgenev and Trollope. An inciden- 
tal pleasure ot the book, revealed in 
the quotations, is the flexibility, 
muscular energy and sheer express- 
iveness of James's own style. 


in which Dowson (passively), 
Symons and Yeats all co-operated. 
But the "Dowson Legend" was only 
n dummy run for the legend of "The 
Tragic Generation", and no attempt 


Yet all such comments seem sus- 
pect when one actually faces the 
texts of the Rhymers’ anthologies. 
There is a hushed tribute to Tenny- 
son, an introit to cycling, a breezy 
invitation to “hammer the ringing 
rhyme” that reads like Stevenson at 
a bad moment and some ballades 
quite up to the old Board of Trade 
-specification of Dobson. Lang and 
Co. The truth was that only two of 
the contributors, Johnson and Dow- 
son, could be adapted' by Yeats to 
his “system" (aS he was unfortunately 
still alive, nothing much could be 
done about Symons and his mental 
and aesthetic collapse). 


is made to dcmythologize that. 

Mr Alford is not the man for it. 
The specialist will lenrn little from 
his offering: the general render will 
be now and then misled. Much of 
the book reheats old criticism and 
hanks of contemporary reviews of 
the two nnthologies. Manuscript 
material, the O.C.R. Greene and 
Dugdnlc collections, for example, is 
ignored; but even printed sources are 


Speckled Bird has been published 
(including a variorum edition); Man- 
mohan Ghose was not the author of 
Primavera: he was one of four con- 
tributors to the volume; there is no 


mystery about the play by Symons 
performed nt Grain's Independent 
Theatre in March 1892, it was The 


not fully consulted; old errors are 
resolutely repented and new ones 
cheerfully added. Wilde did not 


Minister's Call. More seriously, Mr 
Alford seems to have little sefnse of 
the dialogue between Symons and 
Yeats that lies behind the Symbolist 
Movement itt Literature and Ideas of 
Good and Evil. It might have been 
useful to placo the Rhymers' Club in 
the context of oilier groups such as 
The Cemented Bricks, the New 
Vagnbonds, the Hnfiz, Horace and 


actually pay for John Gray’s Silver- 
points, he offered to underwrite its 
cost; all that remains of Yeats’s 


Omar Khayyam Clubs. Only the 
Sette of Odd Volumes is touched on. 


Mr Alford is satisfactory neither as 
critic nor as literary liistorian. 


Other memorialists, Le Gallienne, 
Ernest Rhys, Arthur Lynch, Morley 
Roberts, are more bitty and just as 
dubious as historians. If there was 
any common factor, it would seem to 
spring from the Trinity College, 
Dublin, of John Tddliunter, George 
Greene, T. W. Rolleston and A. C. 
Hillier, to which the indigent middle- 
class Yeats was distinctly hostile. 
Another common factor was the 
fashionable Pan-Celtic note of Victor 
Plarr, Ernest Rhys and Johnson. But 
then what is one to make of tbe 
popularizing Le Gallienne or the Fa- 
bian and positivist attitudes of Ernest 
Radford? Certainly Yeats has one 
point: many of those connected with 
the Club had a record of madriess, 
suicide or the use of live cartridges, 
whether against empty royal car- 
riages or tne Speaker of the House 
of Commons. 


Loops and doublings 


By Daniel Karlin 


with that of, say, Blake or Coleridge. 
But his close study of the form and 
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Vision 

167pp. University of Toronto Press.- 
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rhetorical procedure of De Quincey’s 
“impassioned prose" is excellent, fol- 
lowing the loops and doublings of his 
bizarre creativity with meticulous yet 


imaginative precision. The chapter on 
77n* English Mail-Coach is especially 
good at combining lucid analyris with 
suggestive critical speculation. 


art to be produced not by good men but 
by sensitive ones - a different proposi- 
tion. Ultimately the implication is that 
hfi'saW the success of a work of art as 


the prerequisite of its morality. Ber- 
lana asks whether “If, as Ruskui said, 
only good men produce good ait, must 


later stui Yeats was to suggest that 
Arthur Hallom’s essay on Tennyson’s 
early poems provided the manifesto 
that tne Rhymers were unwilling or 
unable to bandy about. Finally, 
when Yeats elaborates his notion of 
“The Tragic Generation’', Arthur 
Symons, Lionel Johnson and Ernest 
Dowson go on stage and the rest of 
thC cast are ignored. Yeats sets off 


Norman Alford has chapters on 
Johnson, Symons and John .David- 
son, even though Davidson did not 
contribute to. the Club’s anthologies 


Thei core of V.. A. De Luca’s book 
consists of a series of detailed readings 
of De Quincey’s work. He divides his 
heterogeneous and variable output 
Into five phases: the first edition qf the 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater 


The book Is richly bound, which is a 
pleasure in these drab days; but care- 
less editing has allowed, among other 
errop, the first line of The Prelude to 


i days; but care- 


and took a bayonet instructor’s view 
of the Club’s morale and physique: 
they were severely devoid of "blood 
ana guts”. Brief biographies of four 
other Rhymers, aje provided, but the 
remaining five ' are ' ignored. Oije 
chapter is taken tip with a discussion 
of the “Dowson Legend", a- legend 


the essays and stories of the 
Ing fifteen years; the SttspMa de 
Profundls (1845); The English Mail- 
Coach (1849); and the final, revised 


be cited ns “there is a blessing in this 
nehtlo breeze”, and, comically enough, 
has given us a tetter from De Qulncey 
to Nancy (as opposed to Mary Russell) 
Milford. Nancy Mltford is duly , in- 
dexed. I hope De Qulncey appreciates 
the- Joke. 


version of the Confessions (1856). The 
introductory and concluding chapters 
are much less successful than these 
central ones. Generalization is not Mr 
De Luca's forte, arid he allows himself 
far less space than he would need tp 
compare De .Quincey’s work fruitfully - 
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possesses nM the « (tractions of minority 


tress towns guarding their southern 
kingdom. 

The history of Huguenolism has 
many facets, from national politics and 
the court to regional affiliations and 
society. N. M. Sutherland has not 
aimed to write a complete history of 
the Huguenot movement but has 
focused on the political story between 
1521 and 1598. The various religious 
edicts form the connecting thread in a 
narrative concerned with the responses 
of the Crown to the Protestant minor- 
Ity. Miss Sutherland claims fairly that 
the edicts have not previously been 
studied in relation to each other nor to 
the circumstances which led to their 


movements and lost causes. The reign enactment, and she has analysed them 


of Francis I saw the first conversions in a long and useful appendix. Much of 
and also intermittent persecution, the material and interpretation - three 
followed by a two-way traffic on the articles are incorporated in the new 
Swiss border over which Protestants book - will be familiar from Miss 
escaped and then returned for opera- Sutherland’s earlier writings, espe- 
' tionfl 1 work in the field. The flood -tide daily The Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
of conversion occurred in the mid- and the European Conflict, 
century, when Calvin launched his pas- 1559 - 1572 , published in 1973. Her 
tors from Geneva in response to argument that the religious wars were 
requests from scattered communities, less a struggle between the Crown and 
In 1559 the network of Calvinist ceils the Huguenots than between the 
wns drawn tightly together with the cnl- Crown and the Catholic extremists is 
line of the first national synod which neither new nor especially controver- 
puolishcd a Confession of Faith and sin]. But even so Miss Sutherland’s 
the Ecclesiastical Discipline. Most of sympathy for the Huguenots and dis- 


Ihc churches, apart from n notable 
number in Normandy, were in the west 
and south forming a crescent with La 
Rochelle and Lyon at its tips. - 

It was in the mid-century too that 
Protestantism encountered fierce 
persecution* and acquired political 
colouring together with the name 
Huguenot. Churches often turned for 
protection to local seigneurs, while at 
court noble factions found in religion a 
cause and a support which reinforced 
their traditional strengths derived from 
land and clientage. Three families con- 
tested for power. The Guises, who had 
invested heavily in Church offices and 
n top fe tty,, led the Catholic party.- The 
MoiUfnorencyi produced important 
converts to Protestantism in Francois 


like for the Guises leads her to gloss 
over the political intrigues ana the 
military threats presented in the 
1560s by Cond£, scathingly described 
by Calvin as debauched by ambition. 
Her view that the vendetta practised 
by the Guises added a new virulence 
to court politics is convincing, but 
her claim that there was a conscious 
plan to eliminate leading Huguenots 
lacks definitive proof, since so much 
of the evidence rests on gossip and 
innuendo. Miss Sutherland styles the 
dentil of Condd at the battle of Jar- 
nac murder, which is a matter of 
opinion. She concedes that Francois 
d Andelot may have died of camp 


Montmorency* produced important tever or poison, though there can be 
converts to Protestantism in Francois "° .question of the complicity of the 
d’ Andelot and his brother, Gasparo de Guises in die murder of Coligny. A 


ColignV. Colonel-General of the Infan- complicated discussion of the reb- 
uy and Admiral of France. The Bour- xio . n between CaJvimsm and the Con-, 
bons, princes of the blood, headed (he ^piracy Amboise in 1560, when 
reversionary interest and Louis, Prince thcre a bungled attempt to re- 

of Condfi, signalized the marriage of l* 10 ™ king from Guise control, 

politics and religion when in 1562 at inv °l ves Mbs Sutherland in an attack 
the outbreak of the first civil war he “P on ^' ucien I Romier, the brilliant 
was elected Protector-General of the «, te, P* c } e n l he eR . r ^ yen J s ?* A** 
churches of France. Wars of Region who wrote half a 

tv. a .v, » u century ago, but ends tamely with 

The death of Henri 11 \n 1559 the acknowledgement that the prob- 
bequeathed the problem of a regency | em is bewildering and the evidence 


politics and religion when in 15&2 at 
the outbreak of the first civil war he 
was elected Protector-General of the 
churches of France. 


the first demarcation of a new frontier Huguenot struggle is a study apart 
in France between a Catholic North but ■* * s unhelpful to be tola that the 

■ and a Protestant South. Secondly, con- „ ea ° c °j Saint-Germain in 1570 
frontntion at the court developed into a . l 6 ?, tJ e Huguenot achievement 
mafia-style feud after the murder of the *" ihe bitter and bloody third civil war" 
duke of Guise in 1563, leading to the without any explanation of how Col- 

. assassin a tip n of Coligny in 1572, the W snatched victory from defeat by 

: event which triggered off the mas- cavalry sweep into the south. 

■ : * .sgcre of 1 St Bartholomew-; Thirdly, . Thirdly, the book lacks a social dimen- 
■'••• there 'was confrontation on the popu- stab, and Mils Sutherland, preoc- 

■ I—— ill— .1 iu.i.i " ' i ■ r_ . - • minipn UnlFi nniirt nnlihr« rii>aru./<ha. 


Roy Ladurie. Her short but penetrat- 
ing study in 1968, Tocsin pourun mas- 
sacre on la Saison des Saint- 
Barthflemy , paid homage to Michelet 
by its title, while Le Roy Ladurie pro- 
vided the title for the present book. 

In Mme Estdbe's view the laborious 
scaffolding of the various edicts of 
pacification was built on sand because 
of the unpredictable and uncontroll- 
able violence of the Wars of Religion. 
She sees the wars as a clash of cultures, 
contending that Calvinism was hated 
less for its dogma than for the 
deviationlst behavioural patterns 
which it imposed. Calvinism took the 
mngic out of religion, and the consis- 
tories, enforcing moral discipline, 
erected little Genevas, disruptive of 
the old communities. Huguenots opted 
out when they shunned traditional car- 
nivals, ffctes, feast-days and taverns, 
while the denunciation of dancing as 
lascivious struck at an important fea- 
ture of local life. Moreover, Huguenots 
advertised their separate entity by their 
sober dress and grave demeanour. 
Mme Est&be estimates their number in 
1559 as roughly a million, one-fif- 
teenth of the population. Calvinism 
was essentially a religion of towns and 
ilitist, its converts being drawn from 
lawyers, notables, craftsmen and 
nobles. Indeed the composition of Pro- 
testantism was In inverse proportion to 
the general pattern of French society in 
which peasants predominated. 

Mme Estfebe has exploited a very 
rich vein in consistory records to establ- 
ish not only from which strata in society 
Huguenots were drawn, but also to 
penetrate the social background of the 
elders and ministers and to follow the 
functioning of Calvinism at the local 
level. Statistics of 300 elders in thirteen 
localities over forty yean show a pre- 

C onderancc of lawyers and an overlap 
etween elders ana town functionaries. 
The stress on reading the Bible put a 
premium on literacy and indeed on 
French in a region where Occitan was 
the popular spoken language. The 
Interlocking of the consistory with local 
institutions strengthened Huguenot- 
ism, but narrowed its popular ba9c, 
because re-election and co-option, as 
in municipal elections, led to oligarchy 
and came to check the momentum of 
the movement. 

' But after St Bartholomew it was the 


towns which organized resistance. 
Commando raids from Montauban 
secured control of the CGvennes, while 
guerrilla units, always officered by 
nobles, had civilian advisers attached. 
A Huguenot confederation was estab- 
lished in 1 573 and the South was put on 
a war footing. The basic unit was the 
town and town officials collected the 
confiscated royal taxes, while at the 
regional level thcre were assemblies of 
nobles and notables on the pattern of 
the provincial estates. Novelty lay with 
the appointment of a Protector at the 
federal level. There were inevitably 
tensions between nobles and notables, 
and Henri of Navarre, the so-called 
king of Gascony, found that the office 
of Protector more resembled that of 
the First Magistrate of a republic than 
that of an absolute monarch. 

Protestants du Midi is a solid, search- 
ing and exciting book, backed by statis- 
tics and lightened by humour. Elders 
sniffing out moral lapses, notably danc- 
ing, showed the keenness or detectives, 
while 21 per cent of the regulations of 
provincial synods was concerned with 
feminine frivolity in hair-styles and 
neck-lines. It is reassuring to learn that 
the women of Nlmes were obstinnte 
and to find the aristocratic Madame 
Duplessis-Momay refusing to change 
her fashionable piled-up hair at the 
behest ot the bourgeois consistory ot 
Montauban and taking refuge in the 
argument that she had to obey her hus- 
band in accordance with the Scriptures. 
Huguenot ministers are vividly por- 
trayed in a chapter which shows tnem 
often at odds with their flocks, not least 
over stipends. Indeed, Calvinism was 
an expensive religion, since consis- 
tories nad to meet military demands, 
construction costs of temples and 
salaries, besides subsidizing poor 
relief. War gave birth to the United 
Provinces of the South but also stunted 
their progress. The economy suffered 
from the prolonged guerrilla warfare, 
while the diversion of funds from 


colleges and schools accounts for the 
mediocrity of the pastors at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century and 


The death of Henri 11 \n 1559 the acknowledgement that the prob- 
bcqueaihed the problem of n regency lem is bewildering and the evidence 
and precipitated the civil wars of the inconclusive, 
second half of the century.' The „ 

Huguenots fought for toleration, lib- Miss Sutherland's treatment is flat, 
erty of worship and civil rights. In the P OTtl y because characterization is not 
period up to the massacre of St Barth- Jer strong suit, while she draws her 
olomew in 1572 the wars involved con- I g rrowl Y- Shc explains that 

fronladon on three levels. The military ,he fuH Huguenot story “requires 
confrontation resulted in the num erous provincial studies”, and 
Huguenots being driven south oE die concentrates on the court rather than 
Loire,' gaining by the edict of Saint- fP e country. Secondly, she considers 
Germaan In 1570 four fortified towns, ipat the military history of the 
the first demarcation of a new frontier 
in France between a Catholic North 
and a Protestant South. Secondly, con- 
frontation at the court developed into a 


Ideology in crisis 


ololheW 


killing and. looting 0 

natli r - ‘ 1 ' 


violence in me not August days and 
looked to the* horizons beyond Paris 
when tie observed that "le Spint- 
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The so-called “post-Christian ' era” of 
Arnold Toynbee Is arguably one 
which despises dogma in all its mani- 
festations - political and legal, eco- 
nomic and social, as well as reli- 
gious. Decidedly damned, the doctri- 
naire approach to. religious history is 
thus deemed by many to be entirely 
inappropriate for students ana yet 
• another book bn' the Reformation as 
: altogether irrelevant to contempor- 
ary education; Bernard Reardon 
would agree with the argument so 
far; at the start of his Religious 
Thought in the Reformation ,he de- 
clares it . to be “no exaggeration to. 
assert that the cenfrpl "doctrine of 
historic Protestahtjsm . not .to 
mention those which' the reformers 
received from antiquity.; through their 
Catholic inheritance are . now 
almost unintelligible. But in a 
lively introduction he is nevertheless 
clear ’.that, granted “the aid of an 
extended 'historical commentary”, 

1 the. period remains -as fruitful as 
ever, particularly ; because of t|ie de- 
veloping nature. Of: its ideology « 1 : 

'Ffornl.i sohblflr who Jids biade his 
name to othfer periods v notably ex- 
, awning;;- religious thought In- (he 
i nineteenth and tvyeritiet/i centuries •- 
■qnb might. ' expect thS;.iisUal .pious 
: i.jjicpmprehei^qn : ;. Of^thC.Refqnpa- 


adversely. affected the new generation 
of Huguenots. 

In her introduction to Protestants du 
Midi Mme Est&be considers Calvinism 
in France as practically doomed to fail- 
ure from the beginning, but neverthe- 


less 1980 also saw her publlshiiw 
V Homme protestant, a book designed 
for a wider audience. This traces the 
vicissitudes of the Protestant minorib 
which now comprises only 1.4 per ceni 
of the population, and analyses what 
Protestantism has stood for and Its con- 
tribution to French life. There was a 
long period of attrition in the earlier 
half of the seventeenth century 
followed by active persecution under 
Louis XIV and the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. There was mass emig- 
ration, while outlawed Protestantism 
inside France entered its heroic phase 
with pastors sent to the galleys and a 
desperate resistance by the Camisards. 
In the eighteenth century outward con- 
formity often camouflaged attendance 
at the assemblies in the grottoes of the 
C6vennes until in 1787 Protestants 
were reintegrated into society by the 
Edict of Toleration. 

French Calvinism lias not remained 
monolithic. During the Enlightenment 
theological certainties were watered 
down by ethical rationalism and in the 
nineteenth century Calvinism wat 
recharged by emotional Evangelical- 
ism. Protestantism has retained its 
connexions with the Midi, while Mme 
Est&be also detects some constant fea- 
tures. She regards Calvinism as never 
being a microcosm of society but 
always glitist and always associated 
with the bourgeoisie. Her word 
“bourgeois” embraces a wide spec- 
trum, ranging from the small peasant 
proprietors of the Gard to the bankers 
of the Haute SociCte Protestante in the 
Third Republic. Protestants have 
always upheld moral values and ten 
emphasized the importance or the fam- 
ily and the authority of the father 
within it. They have never wavered In 
their attachment to education and were 
in the forefront of the campaign in the 
nineteenth century for secular, adult 
and primary education. During the 
Third Republic in the period before 
1914 they were particularly influcitw/ 
at government level both in politics awl 
banking. L' Homme protestant is some- 
times polemical and allusive, but it hai 
lively stories of Huguenots who 
resisted and Huguenots who coo- 
formed, telling excerpts from 
Camlsard hymns and highly enjoyable 


tion; but in these pages Dr Reardon 
shows all the zeal of the convert who 
has found a fascination in its study. 
This is a well-balanced work. As 
overall context the opening chapter 
on “Anticipations of reform" is thus 
both appropriate and for once well 
bandied, Reardon skilfully avoiding 
dreary analyses of long-discredited 
“causes". It anti-clericalism inevit- 
ably gains mention, late-medieval pi- 
ety is by no means Ignored but 
rather evaluated in. a way which 
clearly demonstrates the prevailing 
religious climate on the eve of the 
Reformation to be far removed from 
the indifference many have urged. 

In a compressed work of this kind, 
narrative is as important as analysis, 
and Reardon ' shows himsfclf to db a 
Piaster of the technique qf providing 
inforpiation eh passant while at the 
same time advancing the argument. 
It is accuracy ana not pedantry 
which ihsisti on Gouda, not Rotter- 
dam, as the birthplace of Erasmus; 
and a proper respect for a fine tradi- 
tion of. English Reforpiation histor- 
iography which prefers "Edwardine” 
(p 2o9) to Edwardian, whose con- 
notations are all too far removed 
from Cranmer’s Book of Common 
Prayer! . ' 

To suggest that there is anything 
. novel in Reqrdon’s book would be to 
-.patronize the author .and, no doubt, 
confuse his 'publisher. For ; Religious 
Thought in. the. Reformation is not 
(hat;: lund of book., Thosfe like the 
Athenians whom St Paul once found 
obsessed with ; their search -for '‘some 
new; thing" must dorftinue their regu- 
lar ' . scrqtiriy of, journals . such : as 
Archiv filr fteformationsgesehichte, 
or k?ep par* with the 1 , ever mounting 
'* ••'■'.l’ • i'.'fV .'-T • - Hi. 


tide of German and American mono- 
graphs. By contrast, ReHrdon simpy 
seeks to produce a synopsis, largely 
for student consumption, of ideology 
in a period of crisis in Western 
Christendom. The interpretation or 
Luther and Calvin Is thus the 
accepted one, but made readily . 
available here together with J} 111 
apparatus and select bibliographies 
to source material which must al w ^ 
remain crucial. The author’s P*® 8 "?* 
modesty -actually underrates 
value of his own work, for the chap- ■ 
ter on “Melanchthon and the d®* 
velopment of Lutheranism" usefully 
summarizes much that is not avwi' 
able to the solely Englisb-readiog 
student. Likewise, i Chapter Nine, on 
,.'lThe radical Reformation" 

.'a rare clarity (itself misleading /Jjr| 
analysing those bees that epmesay 

buzz in the bonnets of sectaries. Nor 
does Reardon omit discussion 
continuing Catholicism of the West- 
ern Church, itself spontaneously re - 

newed from vrtthin m the same cm 
: of reformation. Chapter Twmva 
(‘.'Counter, reformation: The CbU",! 

, of Trent") may be- condensed, but? 
affords the reader, every encourage* 

; ment to eschew partisan notions 
cowi/er-reforin in . ; favour o f • 611 
ecumenical, understanding..* . 

. In days when publishers ■ either 
scorn references altogether, or piaw 
them inconveniently at the back y* 
.the book, Longmans 1 deserve 
' for pqtting them at (ho end 
. chapter.: The . bibliographies are Vf 

.* i cited, and ; currently ■ available 
paperback), and the work as a whole 
i Is surprisingly free from typographic* 
at errqr. ; ‘ - • . - 
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Behaving plastically 


By David Papineau 

ALEXANDER KUSENRDERG: 

Sociology and the Preemption of So- 
cial Science 

227pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £9.90. 

0 631 12625 2 

One does not need that long mem- 
ory to get a felling of ddjd vu about 
the "new sociology". After all, it is 
scarcely a decade since what seem to 
he essentially the same issues were 
thoroughly and publicly debated in 
response to the implausible attempts 
of popularize rs tike Morris and 
Ardrey to draw lessons about human 
behaviour from stories about pair 
bonding in birds and territorial 
aggression in baboons. 

Nor would this feeling of familiarity 
be entirely misplaced. What is new 
in the “new synthesis", as E. O. 
Wilson calls it, is more a matter of 
sophistication than substance. The 
popularizcrs of the 1960s, und indeed 
some of their more serious etholngic- 
al mentors, tended in si VRguc way to 
assume that innate patterns of social 
behaviour evolve because they are 

f lood for the group or species. Late- 
y, however - surprisingly lately, 
given that the basic work was done 
by Fisher and Haldane in the 1930s - 
ethologists has assimilated the 
essential principles ot population 
genetics, and recognized that natural 
selection is extremely unlikely to 
favour behaviour that benefits the 
group but disadvantages the indi- 
vidual. 

The distinctive feature of recent 
sociobiology has been the develop- 
ment of ever more ingenious alterna- 
tives to group selection in the 
accounts given of animal division of 
labour, communication, dominance 
hierarchies, and so forth. Much 
favoured have been explanations in 
terms of kin selection,- and ideas 
from game theory and ecological 


economics have also been pressed 
into plausible service. These are ele- 
gant theoretical devices, and have 
undoubtedly been an advance un 
naive group seleetionism. Bui. in- 
terested outsiders will stilt want to 
ask, do they help sociubiology to say 
anything about humans? 

The objection here has always 
been that while evolutionary ex- 

E lanation covers only what is fixed 
y the genes, human behaviour is 
highly plastic. Very rarely do our 
genes alone determine that a given 


stimulus will produce a given bodily 
movement. Perhaps this holds for 
movements immediately involved in 
the “four Fs" - the basic biological 
imperatives of feeding, fighting, 
fleeing, and sexual intercourse. But 
in general our movements derive 
from our previous contact with our 
environments as well as from our 
genes. 

Contemporary soeiohiologists have 
been understandably cagey about the 
human case. But it is certainly this 
question of possible human implico- 
(tons that most exercises their critics. 
And on this question those critics 
can with reason complain that the 
increased sophistication of recent 
evolutionary explanations provides 
no new answers. It is not as if the 
main objection to Morris and Ardrey 
was the relatively subtle point about 
group selection. Rather, it was simp- 
ly the implausibility of biological de- 
terminism. And implausible biologic- 
al determinism remains. An im- 

E roved abstract understanding of 
ow evolution works gives no new 
reason at all for thinking that human 
behaviour is in fact fixed by evolu- 
tion. 

If anything in the new sociobiology 
accounts for the recent revival of 
interest it is, I suspect, the fun of the 
explanatory stories it comes up with. 
Kin selection requires calculations on 
such matters as how much less an 
aunt’s life is worth, evolutionary 
speaking, than a sister's. And the 


gumc -theoretic analyses hinge on the 
relative chances of "hawks" and 1 
“doves", “grudgers" and “ cheats", or 
“philanderers" and “faithfuls", in the 
game of life. 

Alexander Rosenberg’s book is 
written mainly for philosophers, and 
is not particularly fun. It dues 
however, offer a serious argument as 
to why Darwin’s theory is. despite 
appearances, (he way to explain hu- 
man behaviour. It goes like this. 
Conventional social science is com- 
mitted to explaining what people do 
by attributing beliefs and dcStres to 
them. Notoriously, however, it has 
failed to come up with any serious 
scientific generalizations. The normal 
account of this failure, that social 
reality is too complex, is not con- 
vincing. The real reason is that beliefs 
and desires arc not explanatory natu- 
ral kinds. Although people do have 
beliefs and desires, und these do 
cause their behaviour, it is not in 
virtue of their properties as beliefs 
and desires that they do so. To get 
to properties that du Tit into serious 
generalizations and so allow’ scientific 
explanations, wc need to stop view- 
ing humans mentalistically and start 
seeing them biologically as products 
of natural selection. 

Philosophers will recognize what is 
going on here’. E. O. Wilson meets 
Donald Davidson. Though Rosen- 
berg refers to Davidson only in pas- 
sing, and puts a number of points 
differently, the basis of his position 
Is clearly Davidson's influential “ano- 
malous monism", which has it that 
mental states are materially real but 
scientifically intractable. 

No doubt this heavyweight sup- 
port for their programme will be 
welcome to soeiohiologists. Whether 
they, or the Davidsonians, will really 
benefit from the acquaintance is less 
clear. The problem is still the plastic- 
ity of human behaviour. Not that 
Rosenberg holds aU human be- 
haviour to be biologically determined. 
His position is simply that insofar rs 


it is not su determined it is not 
scicniificidly explainable. 1 lie normal 
model of learning from the environ- 
ment, in terms of the acquisition of 
beliefs, is no scientific good because 
of anomalous monism. Nor, accord- 
ing to Rosenberg, should alternative 
models such as operant conditioning 
be expected to do any better. 

What Rosenberg docs not seem to 
realize, however, is that this sceptic- 
ism about theories of learning 
threatens to undermine the evolu- 
tionary explanation of many traits 
that are genetically fixed. For often 
such traits arc of no advantage in 
themselves, but only because they 
make it possible to acquire useful 
habits of behaviour in the course of 
experience. Examples would be the 
complex structure of our luinds, or 
the close-forusing ability of our eyes. 
Or again, more fundamentally, the 
hnrd wiring of our bruins, including 


anything I hat might count as “innate 
desires . These things are adaptive 
precisely because of wlmt they en- 


able us to learn. But if learning is 
not scientifically explicable then it 
seems, implausibly, in follow that 
neither nrc these traits. The moral. 


surely, is that evolution is not so 
much un alternative to learning 
theory but complementary to il. 

There is another, deeper, level at 
which evolutionary theory and 
psych illogical explanation are likely 
to stand or fall together. Everyday 
psychology secs actions as mentally 
selected because their envisaged 
effects arc desirable. Evolution secs 
biological traits as naturally selected 
because their past effects have in- 
creased fitness. It would be surpris- 
ing if these two modes of explana- 
tion slid not “cut the world up" in 
the same way. So if psychology is 
scientifically suspect one might ex- 
pect evolution to be in trouble tou. 
And indeed Rosenberg is not at all 
convincing on why the arguments 
against beliefs and desires don't go 
through against notions of fitness of 
genes as well. Perhaps Darwinian 
evolution really docs deserve to go 
down with psychology. But this 
would mean abandoning an awful lot 
of apparently reasonable theory. In 
many ways it seems more plausible 
to resist Davldsuniau fashion and 
keep evolution afloat by allowing the 
possibility of n scientific psychology. 


Effectively free 


The tree’s eye-view 


By Stephen Clark 

HUGO MEYNELL: 

Freud, Marx and Morals 
209pp. Macmillan. £18. 

0 333 29521 8 

Hugo Meynell argues that we cannot 
rationally accept any theory that ex- 
cludes the possibility of our relying 
Upon rational thought as a way of 
reaching the true and the good. 
"Effective freedom", a condition of 
being “attentive, intelligent and 


reasonable in judging whal is to be 
done, and capable of acting accor- 
dingly” is not merely possible (il 


By Jonathan Harrison 

J. E. TILESr 

Things That Happen 

1 13pp. Aberdeen University Press. £5. 

0 08 025724 0 


Tlte Warden of the Durham Colleges 
was, when I was a young lecturer, 
fond of bemusing his hearers with 
the question “Is the difference be- 
tween a difference of kind and a 
difference of degree, a difference of 
kind or a difference of degree?" 
Anyone considering this question 
might wonder whether differences 
ana resemblances can differ from or 
resemble one another, and consider 
what sort of thing is a difference, as 
opposed to the things, like chalk and 
cheese, which differ. A similar ques- 
tion can- be asked about a. very large 
number of ; Things.; J. E, Tiles, has 


t'dhbsen to ask'lt^about events, though' 
not in the words I shall use. Do they 
belong to the category of substance 
(in that sense of ‘‘substance” in 
which It means “thing capable of 
existing by itself", and not “that 
which supports accidents", or “that 
which lies behind . appearances” or 
“that which endures through time") 
or, as was roughly held by Strawson, 
whom Tiles takes as his starting 
point, fo a category of thing which £ 
dependent upon substance, in thp 
manner In which collisions might <be 
regarded as entirety dependent upon 
• th? existence of cars and drivers, or 
games upon the . .people playing 


question concerning the dependency 
of events upon the things to which 
they happen has been confused by a 
number of American philosophers, 
eg. Davidson, with the question 
whether they are particulars - what 
could be more particular than the 
battle of Hastings? ^ and whether it 
is possible to quantify over them 
(make generalizations about them) 
or find criteria for their identity. 
Obviously one can do all these 
things. The question of the de- 
pendency of events is quite different 
from the question of whether there 
are any, as, indeed, there are. 

Tlles’s main argument for the sub- 
stantiality of events is ‘‘transcenden- 
tal’’. Events have to be "substances", 
for it is necessary for us to treat 
them as independent entities in order 
to have a unitary experience of a 
world of objects' in space and time. 


gimes upon the . .people, playing 
them. There cannot be collisions 
without things, colliding,' though, the' 
things which collide might hot haye 
done so. (There have been philo- 
sophers, incidentally; .who thought 
that objects, tyere dependent • upon 
events, for they . were ju$t- long series 
of events laid together end tb, ehd in 
time.-) ;!• 

It seems to me d ■ great misfortune 
that Tiles does not notice that, this 


munity of .stationary . observers 
(Wbofri'he 'Cails. “trees”; hither; umor- 
tunately, for it involves him in asking 
such questions as whether their 
•‘‘fields” are “saturated”) whose 
knowledge of the world is one step, 
on from the knowledge of London 
possessed, by a traveller who can find 
nis way about It only by tube. These 
trees would' need to have a concept 
of independent, events, for they 
would need this to follow the move- 
ments (which are events) of "Places" 
which passed through the field pf 
view bf adjacent trees, and know how 
parts of these movements were con- 
nected with, the movements, as a 
wholes' (Does Tiles think that only 
"substances" have pkrts? Does he 
think that places are substances - 
although theV substantiality has bqeii 
a* much under attack as that of 
events?) ■ '/ ■ •' / .= 

l it Is not qmfrely. clear just whBf 
Tiles's krgument U. How for would' 
the fact (hat "trees”, who cannot 
mqve! about, need an Independent 
concept of events, show that we, who 
can move about, also need one? And 


Tiles’s treatment of the subject, like 
Kant’s of a similar problem in the 
Second Analogy, seems to be under- 
mined by his failure to appreciate 
the fact that movement is relative. If 
an object is moving in relation to ua, 
then we are moving in a com- 
plementary manner in relation to it. 
why should it make such a crucial 
difference that we, but not it, are 
stationary in relation to the earth 
(and, in Tiles’s case, other "trees")? 
Kant, and perhaps also Tiles, instead 
of distinguishing between “objective" 
and ‘‘subjective* successions, should 
really have distinguished between 
successions which represent an ob- 
ject which is not moving in relation 
to the earth (a house) and one which 
Is (a ship moving downstream). The 
observer can be moving or stationary 
in relation to either. 

Tiles's book is careful, thorough, 
fairly original, and manifests a good 
grounding in subjeqtp which;, like 
logic andT philosophy ‘of mathematics, 

. are bwpming' jhcreasingry necessary 
as a tool for the philosopher. Unfor- 
tunately it is hot well written; his 
English sentences are often unebuth 
ana poorly punctuated. His exposi- 
tion is difficult to follow, and lacks 
force, flair, clarity and wit. His book 
will be of interest to> only a small 
number of specialists. Blit there is a 
great deal of gobd argument in it, if 
.you are prepared to work to find It, 
and I have modifibd pleasure - for 
there are too many of theby - in. 
Welcoming :the' Scottish iSeries Whose 
.first member it ’is. . : 'J. • ■ ; ; 


A second edition of 'Space and, Time 
by Richard Swinburne has just been 
published by Macmillan (268ppv £15- 


; tajeen iintq account advances made in 
! astronomy j 'physical; cosmology and 

g article physics since the book was 
rst published in 1968. It also draws 
.on recent philosophical work on the 
subject. 


being serf-defeating to deny this) but 
desirable. States, religions, moral 
codes are good in so far as they 
promote such effective freedom and 
its concomitant satisfactions. Some 
moral judgments are so nearly lautc^ 
logo us that anyone who seriously 
doubted or dented them “would be 
not so much ignorant as inhuman or 
insane", among them the thesis that 
one ought on the whole to act so as 
to promote people's happiness. Dr 
Meynell attempts to evade the 
charge ' that Statements about value 
can never be both informative and 
tautalogous by constructing a notion 
of "loose entailment”: one statement 
loosely entails a set of others when 
to affirm the first and deny all the 
others would be "either to contradict 
oneself or to talk so eccentrically as 
to be unintelligible”. So to say that 
an act was good though it promotes 
no-one's happiness, is intuitively 
approved by no-one, makes no con- 
tribution to man’s evolutionary prog- 
ress and is. against- the revealed wIU 
of. God is 'to foJk/nqnsejisc. 

’ with fhis meta-etliicnl position 
1 Meynell turns to consider the 
theories of human nature proposed 
by R. D. Laing, Konrad Lorenz, 
Marx, Freud ana Jung. He seeks to 
elicit from these sources such .help as 
they can give to, discovering the 
needs and flmitatibris of humanklrtd, 
preferring the "weaker" versions of 
their doctrines tb the self-defeating 
stronger: .class, heredity, and child 1 
hood experience may influence our 
reason ipgsy but cannot solely delei- 
infne them. A. classless, intelligentsia, 
dedicated, tb the pursuit of truth, is 
possible, although Its members .will 
ri'aVe to take special -bare not- to' let . 
the Interests afid foibles of their own 
bias’s . (tbe cla«S$ bf. classless Intellec- 
tuals I) corrupt thbir thought. 

Meynell Is In general fair to his 
chosen thinkers, perhaps too generr 
ous in recounting, for example, the 
extraordinary view of women pur- 
veyed by Freud ■ ("weaker iii tneir 
social instincts”, with less - sense - of 
justice than men) ^ivithbut any 'expli- 
cit criticism. The weakest chapter Is 
probably that on Lprenz. 1 Meynell 


fails to ask himself exactly what 
"aggression" means in ethological 
circles', not the intention to hurt or 
destroy an opponent but any form of 
behaviour that results in a distancing 
of the creatures concerned. It is dis- 
played as much in showing-off und 
growls as in open fights. Lorenz's 
suggestion, that human beings are 
ill-equipped with the inhibitions that 
(mostly) prevent well-armed crea- 
tures from damaging each other. Is 
hardly convincing. Even naked hu- 
man beings are capable of killing 
each other, but do not do so much 
more alien than do othcT animals - 
we are both more dangerous und 
marc pacific than Lorenz supposed. 
Our wars are not well explained by a 
failure of individuals* inhibitions, ns 
if they were simple squabbles on n 
Inrge scale. Meynell also accepts the 
now-outmoded claim that species- 
survivnl is what counts in evolution. 
Unfortunately, natural selection does 
no more than spread a trait through 
a population: il docs not guarantee 
that the trait is good for the species. 
In past ages creatures with territorial 
ambitions and a domineering manner 
have perhaps had more offspring 
than gentler types: the group, the 
species might survive better if it were 
composed of pacifists. 

A major criticism of Meynell’s 
ethical doctrine is that il is openly 
anthropocentric. Occasionally ft 
occurs to him to mention other sen- 
tient and rational beings, but the 
main thrust of his argument is to 
insist that those who da not see 
human happiness as of crucial irp- 
portance are in logical error. It does- 
not seem to me unintelligible to 
-wonder whether, all things consi- 
dered, it . might lie • better for 
humankind to ■ /bin the Ijst.bf extinct 
rtnmm'als. It is not even unintelligi- 
ble to wonder whether existence it- 
s&lfi any existence, is n gigantic mis- 
take. V would certainly lay more 
stress than Meynell on the stability 
of the ecosystem and the well-being 
of our fellow-creatures as things de- 
manding our regard. Uke him, I do 
not think these matters are beybnd 
the reach of reason, but the possibil- 
ity of such extreme disagreement 
snows that moral interns pre not 
- logical truisms: the postulates of 
practical reason are not simply ax- 
ioms of logic (which was part of 
G. E. Moore's point). 

Despite these fallings,' and despite 
some inaccurate accounts of Aristo- 
tle’s arguments, 'Meynelft book is a 
welcome contribution to naturalistic 
met£etftjcs. Moralists need to. 'con- 
sider what modem' ' theories of hU- . 
rrtan nature can contribute to their 
craft. and philosophers need to set 
away from the sterile dogma that 
"facts do not determine values”: no 
more they do, in any logical sense, 
but - there pre .still theses of morality 
and of lepistemology which, can; only 
be denied at the price of total in- 
coherence or moral insanity. 
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By Yakov Malkiel 


IIARBARA REYNOLDS (General Editor): 

The Cambridge Italian Dictionary 
Volume 2, Engllsh-Ilallan 

843pp. Cambridge University Press. £85. 
U 521 08708 2 

The word glamour, etymologists re- 
port in unison, comes from grammar, a 
derivation which becomes more plausi- 
ble once one recalls the meaning of 
“magic" that for a while attached to the 
latter. But can lexicography, the 
theory and practice ol dictionary- 
making, ever be persuasively classed ns 
an art, or even ussociateil with the 
realm of the arts? The matter is 
principally not one of definitions, 
which after all can he juggled, hut 
rather of persistent connotations. The 
layman readily sees the actual manu- 
facturing of a dictionary as involving a 
good deal of tedious, long-drawn-out 
drudgery; and the finished book is 
invariably ranked as n reference work, 
from which one expects a high degree 
of accuracy, a weultlt of information, as 
welt as matter-of-fact ness and judi- 
ciousness - but hardly ever a spark of 
inspiration. 

This is doubly true of bi- or pluri- 
linguul dictionaries which, unlike some 
of their authoritative monolingual 
counterparts, are not known for having 
moulded taste or channelled (heir 
users' thinking into certain predeter- 
mined grooves. Characteristically, 
Spaniards of the Age of Discoveries, 
including numerous missionaries, used 
to aply the label arte to the description 
of grammatical structure, but never to 
•in inventory of words, either in regard 
to their own language or to on indige- 
nous one. Nevertheless, artistic minds 
have, at rare intervals, busied them- 
selves with the unhurried production of 
a dictionary; mid Barbara Reynolds's - 
■ at long lasl completed - : Cambridge . 
Italian Dictionary is a case in point. 

Dr Reynolds's rise to fame and, 
above all, to a high plateau of original- 
ity was slow. The start was propitious 
enough; for her University of London 
PhD thesis (1948) she chose a strategic 
topic which seemed henceforth to open 
the door to sophisticated literary and 
philological research, namely the 
analysis of a hitherto unpublished 
version of Alessandro Mnnzoni’s un- 
finished treatise on the Italian lan- 
guage. The real point at issue, howev- 
er, was not the merit of this particular 


may ask just whnt the "art" presiding 
over this sort of lexicography C3n 
possibly consist in. or amount to. The 
first task of the lexicographer involves 
the ruthless elimination of ghost words 
and other superfluities, since even a 
very comprehensive dictionary (and 
Dr Reynolds’s Qualifies as that) must 
not be’ confused with a collection of 
lexical curios. I know from first-hand 
experience - so far confined to a 
consultation of Volume One - that Dr 
Reynolds has done a good deal of 
pruning. Thus, for my own inquiries 
into selected problems of suffixal de- 
rivation in Italian I compiled prelimin- 
ary lists of seemingly relevant forma- 
tions - extracted from miscellaneous, 
in part muddy, sources - only to 
discover, upon checking these lists 
against Dr Reynolds's material (in 
search of the best possible glosses], 
that some five per cent of the items had 
been excluded from the Cambridge 
Italian Dictionary, no doubt on 
account of (heir dubious or. at least, 
marginal status. So much for house- 
cleaning. 

Then there is the other extreme - 
also an avoidable hazard - of over- 
stuffing a mid or Intc twentieth-century 
dictionary with all sorts of highly 
technical terms (for (he most part 
international in scope, and traceable to 
Greek or Uuin roots), in tribute, as it 
were to our scientific era. An extreme 
instance of this exaggeration is (he 
overblown etymological dictionary, in 
five thick volumes, oy C. Battlsti and 
G. Alessio (even if one makes allow- 
ances for the major differences be- 


learn much that is vitally new semanti- 
cally on reading that aerijero and 
aerositvo correspond to aeriferous and 
aerostat, respectively. The reader in 
need of further guidance as regards the 


meanings and applications to real-life 
contexts involved will simply have to 
consult cither a monolingual dictionary 


tween the demands of an etymological 
and those of a bilingual dictionary), 
which made its appearance shortly 
after World War Two. To cite a 


text (provisionally titled, unexcitingly 
enough, Della lingua UatiamV but the 
fact that the subject she had selected 


forced her to become immersed in the 
entire oeuvre of the author of I 
Promessi Spoil , an oeuvre of, overtly, 
pivotal importance for the opening 
decades of nineteenth-century Italian 
literature, but also one or crucial 
relevance for the determination of the 
role of Tuscan (specifically, of 
Florentine) vis-a-vis standard literary 
Italian. 

Dr Reynolds's. thesis was regarded as 
sufficiently meritorious for its speedy 
transformation into a book (1950), 
and, coincidentally, she was appointed 
lecturer in Italian at Cambridge - a 


concrete example: the misguided team 
of Italian lexicographers cited c 115 
formations in aer-, ‘‘air 1 ’; being more 
economicnl. Dr Reynolds has been 
satisfied with adducing forty-five such 
formations on the Italian side - those 
(east abstruse from the layman's point 
of view., But this Is not ■ all: the 
respective arrangements of the items 
offer a more eloquent testimony to her 
superior method than the bare figures. 
In the Dizionnrio eiimologico itaiiano 
one is given a single file of entries, as it 
were, arrayed in straight alphabetical 
order. Dr Reynolds operates, wher- 
ever possible, not with individual en- 
tries, but with space-saving consoli- 
dated blocks, sometimes offering her 
renders, in the process; paragraphs of 
considerable length. Thus the mostly 
technological terms stretching from 
aerifero to nerosmio in her dictionary 
occupy a single block of eighteen lines. 
What characterizes the thirty or so 
formations thus bracketed is that the 
user of the dictionary, for once, is apt 
to pay scant attention to the transla- 
tion, ic, to the nctual raison d'ltre of 
the entire undertaking. One does not 


in his own language, or an encyclo- 
pedia, or a specialized vocabulary: 
industrial, engineering, commercial, 
and the like. 

Nevertheless, the reduced volume of 
information conveyed even in these 
seemingly frustrating cases involves no 
blind alleys or redundancy. For 
aerifero and aerosiato the Anglophone 
will discover the correct word-stress, 
discreetly suggested by a raised dot 
following the accented vowel. He will 
also detect a number of dependable 

f rammalical clues: the gender of every 
talian noun is marked - m or /(at the 
risk of redundancy, since in most 
instances the word-ending suffices to 
disclose the gender); for aernbus “pas- 
senger plane" , a somewhat puzzling 
compound, there is a hint as to how to 
form the plural; and fo rnero/ogo" aero- 
logist ", help is offered on the correct 
spelling of the plural; and so on. Only 
in exceptional cases will the reader 
encounter, set off by. parentheses, the 
actual explanation, or paraphrase in 
plain language, of an erudite or exotic- 
sounding component, as when Italian 
aeroforo, in addition to being crisply 
renaerd by Berophor and assigned to 
the realm of music by means of an 
abbreviation, is further said to stand 
for a “device for assisting breathing of 
wind instrument players . Where slang 
expressions are involved, as seems to 
be true of aeroplano used as a substi- 
tute for carabiniere, a cross-reference 
is supplied. 

In Volume Two the consolidation of 
short, technologically-flavoured en- 
tries into major blocks has been prac- 
tised far more sparingly - possibly Dr 
Reynolds is here reacting to mild 
complaints about excessive compact- 
ness In the earlier volume. A more 
important (and distinctly more im- 
pressive) reason, however, may very 
well have been her far greater indul- 
gence in this volume in crucial 
phraseological detail, the result may 
be, of greater experience and of her 
superior commend of elusive nuances 
in her native English. Thus not only 
does she list fully three (undifferenti- 
ated) Italian equivalents of aeroplane , 
but she provides, within the same 
paragraph, the Italian counterparts of 
such phrases, set off in italics, as 
commercial, fighter, hedge-hopping, 
high-wing, fond, long-range, low 
flying, low-wing, and nild-wlng (aero- 
plane). 

Here, incidentally, we come upon 
one idiosyncrasy of Dr Reynolds's 
which will not be unanimously ap- 


Intermediary work 


By Barbara Wright 


lecturer m Italian at Cambridge - a 
university known for its special com- 
mitment ’ to the dottmin of Ttplign 
Cujture. Meanwhile, she was'also prac- 
tising Her art as a verse translator and 


its special com- SUSAN D ASSNETT-McG UIRE: 

bain of Italian Translation Studies 
he was also prac- ■ „ • 

^ translator and . . 

saw the aooear- • P 4jo 7287Q 1 . j. . •• 


plauded: her failure to encompass, and 
to distinguish between, the two major 
territorial varieties of English. Aero- 

f lane is totally alien to American 
nglish usage, written or oral, formal 
or informal The New Worid form 
airplane (thus spelt in the standard- 
setting, if slightly controversial, VVef>- 
ster's Third New International Diction- 
ary of 1961) is hard to detect in the 
Cambridge Italian Dictionary, because 
its spelling has been slightly Briticized 
through the introduction of'a hyphen, a 
decision which, in turn, has forced the 
compiler, for consistency's sake, to 


al dictionary, there has been a tenden- 
cy among publishers to assign each part 
to a different expert, with varying 
degrees of coordination. The classic 
example is the famous Leipzig firm 
Teubner’s decision, reached between 
the wars, to entrust J. Slab? with a 
Spanish-German and R. Grossmann 
with a corresponding German-Spnnish 
dictionary project. The - presumably 
unexpected - result was a shacking 
measure of unevenness: Grossmann 
produced a masterpiece, fully compa- 
rable to Dr Reynolds's In tidiness, 
felicity, and authenticity, while Slaby 
turned in an, at most, competently 
executed job. Also, Grossntann's 
volume, far from comprising, roughly, 
one half of the world, turned out to be 
almost twice the size of SI a by 's - not 
least because, having been brought up 
in a German-speaking home of the La 
PlBtu area, he was more sensitive than 
his co-lexicographer to New World 
nuances. In the case of Dr Reynolds's 
work, such unevenness has been 


I doubt whether Susan Bassnett- 
McGuire’s rather earnest book will 
make much impact on this dismal state 
of affairs. The author defines Transla- 
tion Studies as ‘‘the problems raised by 
the production and description of 
translations", and while she does allow 
that “it must not be forgotten that this 
is a discipline firmly rooted In practical 
application”, she devotes most of her 
attention .to its theory. She dazzles us 
•with words like "methodology”, “nar- 


appeared “ n give rise to heated and sometimes Anglo-Saxon anti-theoretical tmdL 
coi^rising ooty the amusing po emics. such as those re- tion’Yand she even takes a swipe at 

y ol torve, C ^ Translation Stu- 

has made the entfre' **“ gen ?^ pubUc but 8,so by crll,cs ' The most interesting pan of her 

Venture not nnlv htllnoiMl hut i, 


alas, nothing has changed since to 
invalidate his analysis: 

The art of translation is a subsidiary 
art and derivative. On this account 
it has never been granted the dignity 
of original-work , aqd has suffered 
too much in the general judgement 
: ; ' of letters, This na tural imtjerestirtia- 
,..± tlon of its value has had the, bad 
practical effect of lowering the 
standard demanded, and In some 
periods has almost destroyed the art 
altogether. The corresponding mis- 
. understanding of Its character has 
lidded to its degradation: neither its 
importance nor its difficulty has 
been grasped. 

Susari Bassnett-McGuire quotes this 
passage from Belloc, but she doesn't 
suggest any ways of solving the practic- 
al problems of producing, publishing 


grant it an inconspicuous half-line in 
tne enormously long single-paragraph 
entry air. To make things worse, there 


is no hint here, or in comparable 
instances, exactly where airplane is 
currently preferred to aeroplane. As if 
this were not sufficient, one finds, 
midway through Volume Two, the 
entry nydro-airplane, from which the 
curious, linguistically sensitive reader 
gathers that the reputed Americanism 
airplane, previously treated like a 
step-child, has nevertheless gained a 
firm toehold in accepted British usage 
when entering into a compound! 

Thus Dr Reynolds's dictionary, an 
entirely reliable tool for speakers of 
English and Italian where British usage 
is involved or aimed at, must be used 
with marked caution in North America 
(where Canada and the US seldom part 
company) and in Italy as well, in 
contexts where the target is American. 
This is not a stricture ,1m t an unavoid- 
able qualification, which also applies, 
as I have recently tried to show 
elsewhere, to Anna Laura and Giullo 
Lepschy’s otherwise highly stimulating 
The Italian Language Today. 


avoided - the volumes are approx- 
imately of the same size, though not 
entirely homogeneous in their pre- 
sentation. The second volume has been 
made more pleasing to use through, for 
example, a liberal use of italics for set 
phrases and favoured collocations. 

The two skills displayed to best 
advantage by Dr Reynolds and her 
assistants are, first, the recognition of 
certain phrasal groups, not exactly 
full-fledged “idioms", as nevertheless 
being sufficiently congealed to warrant 
separate listing - simply because any 
consecutive literal translation of each 
link or component of such a sequence 
may sound un-idiomatic, and some- 
times not even readily understandable, 
to the ears of a foreigner; and, second, 
a magnificent command of the English 
language, which makes for a ncty 
orchestrated score. Occasionally, the 
two advantages go hand in hand: thus, 
no profound knowledge of "philology" 
is required to recognize the dose 
kinship of English humble to Italian 
umile , and they have indeed remained 
in a state of near-synonymy, so that the 
phrase «i my humble opinion neatly 
matches secondo II mio umile paren, 
and of humble origin echoes ai (utuR 
originl (except for the emphasis on the 
plural in Italian). But, less fortunately, 
he comes front a humble family u 
rendered by i di famiglia module , 
while a humble cottage is translated 
most forcefully by una capanna mod- 
esta. Where genuine humiliation - 
sensed as a painful punishment in- 
flicted on a given victim - is involved, 
the speaker of Italian prefers the 
suggestive lexical family of basso, 
literally “low", to either umile or 
modesto : hence to be humbled “abbas- 
sore la cresta”, “andare a abbassard", 
and the like . All this is to say nothing of 
an entirely different rendition of the 
noun (h)umbles “interiors del cervo", 
as used in the jargon of hunting, with 
further consequences for the difficult 
transfer into Italian of the set phrase to 
eat humble pic. Dr Reynolds succeeds, 
in a nine-line entry (humble), not only 
in delimiting the families of wnifc. 
modesto, and basso, but in informing 
her English readers of the grammatical 
behaviour of Italian inrerionv, and her 
Italian readers of the protracted waver- 
ing, In English, between humbles and 
umbles; she even uses In n miniature 
history, couched in pithy Italian, of the 
real-life mcdlevnl background of the 
phrase to eat pie. Understandably, she 
lists neither under eat, nor under crow, 
the phrase to cat crow “to accept what 
one has fought against’’, presumably 
because an Americanism - albeit a very 
colourful one - is involved. 

To sum up: the two volumes ol 
Barbara Reynolds’s dictionary 
together constitute a lexicographical 
masterpiece. 


Kalian Dlcapnary, .running fa: 
•Qodestyj \p neqriy ■: 800 pages:, 




ation “typology" current up to 
irst Wbrld War, and concludes 
lit can clearly be seeq that diffe- 
roncepts of translation prevail at 
ent (jmes". (As they 'do qt aity 
lihe; onf iqigbt add). : : 

ty yeats ago Hilaire Belloc sum- 1 
up some of the problems of 
anon in siritple, decorate terms; . 


(Maybe because these problems are ip 
fact insoluble). She does point but that 
"It seems easier for the (careless) prose 
translator to consider content ai separ- 
able from form”, but she doesn't link, 
this tP the fact, that many professional 
translators are ; forced . 6y rl)eir : pub- 
lishers 6r' by economic necessity to 
disregard such niceties in the interests 
of a speedy turnover. With her "scien- 
tific examination"; however, she does 
shp\V ttyt rio trqnil^tipri is ever .easy 


and ' that, unless a translator « a 
genius, a hasty translation is unlikely 
To be successml. 

It Is quite normal for a writer to state 
calmly that “after the first draft, three 
or four versions are necessary".. jpP 
safne must stirBly' 'dpbly to 'the trans* 
lator'S’WorkJ ‘^Subsdlary and deriva- 
tive” it may be (like that of the 
performing musidpn; or that or tne 
critic), but it is nevertheless an. art I n 
an Ideal world the translator would be 
part amateur and part professional 
professional in his mastery of his ctm*. 
and amateur in his disinterested love qi 
it. : Susan Bassnett-McGuire. dis- 
approves of translators who worjc 
“without an adequate theory of literary 
translation". But is this really neces- 
sary? Does the original writer have an 
adequate theory to justify his product i 
Asked how he decided when to.q* 6 
neplogisms Or to deform words, 
Raymond Queneau replied that tne 
simply djd what he felt to be right, w 
his more humble capacity, can this not 
al$o apply to the translator? 

One personal, protest: If Susan Bbss- 
.neft-McGuire realty; insiders .that 
Frank. Copley's ; colloquial American 
version of Catullus’s “Poem 13' is tag 
kind Of Damon Runyonese dialect ■ 
shp has: ai lot to learp about, mat 
phenoibkitpl rpMfeJ/bJt me vernacular. 

: V;.J 

• . , f ; ! .J.'.fl , ; j , , j;l> 
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Criminal proceedings 


Shapely arches 


By T. J. Binyon 

CHRISTOPHER MURPHY: 

Scream at Sea 

207pp. Seeker & Warburg. £5.95. 
0 436 29685 3 


piece of wurk. which marks, too, the *." 1 1 11 ; ■ 1 i ■. 

progress from Chandler's day to the STUART KAMINSKY: 
present in that the crimes ate more g u |let p or fl ^ (ar 
repulsive and the people more de- Iol} p ,, .. ... 

proved that unvonc Marlowe has to ,msc ' 

u/itl. ■ 9 7278 U7M1 3 


deal with. 

JOHN BUXTON HILTON: 
Surrender Value 


By Paul Taylor 


BEK YE. UAINBKIDUF, (Editor): 


uften the most successful stories 
ruisc only just so much interest in, 
and expect a lion about, their charac- 
ters as can he satisfied within the 
shapely inch of the plot, the emph- 
asis thus being thrown on the form. 


Seamus Squire, who has been look- 153pp. Collins. £6.25. 
ing after security on Britain’s latest 0 00 231795 8 
nuclear submarine, is interrupted on — -- — - - — 


Stuart Kaminsky's second jape set in New Stories 6 

vintage, 1940s Hollywood, with pri- ZdKpp. Hutchinson, in association 

vate investigator Toby Peters hired with tile Arts Council of Great Bri- 

by Warner Brothers to find out who tain and PEN. £6.95. 

is trying to blackmail Errol Flynn. A 0 (19 145230 9 

strong supporting cast includes Hum- - - 

phrey Bogart, Peter Lorre and Sid- 


William Boyd’s ■’llistoire Vachc" is a 
fine example of (his. The disciplined 
bawdiness of a medieval fabliau is 


vestigially discernible in his wry talc 
of the trick played by two French 
youths on a young visiting English 
noy hm to lose his virginity on the 
mountainous and endlessly available 


; c ,,„. h hu cmicter ciran — — — — — — — pnrey bogart, Peter Lorre and bid- mountainous and endlessly available 

Sirs With cuns Good action and Superintendent Kenworthy, now re- ney Greenstreet - about to make The mystery which hangs over this local trollop, The note of imroduc- 


less than plausible characterization. 
But al! in all a spankingly good 
dtfbut: Christopher Murphy certainly 
has the root of the matter in him. 


JOHN HAYTHORNE: 

The Strclxau Dimension 
137pp. Quartet. £5.95. 
0 7043 2285 4 


le language) as 
vtrse and lien. 


t) mi 4 GEORGE C. CHESI1RO: 

* " — - - Shadow of a Broken Mon 

As Britain prepares to renew dtp- cr. as 

lomatic relations with Ruritania - Housc - £6 - 95 - 

now no longer a monarchy, but a _ “ _ 1 

People’s Socialist Republic and 1 iri ^ 1 ir ™ 

member of the Warsaw pact - Eng- Second adventure of dwarf 
lish diplomat Oliver Mandrake is investigator Mongo Frede; 
sent into the country on a secret former circus acrobat, now Pi 
mission. Amusing send-up of the of Criminology. He is asked 
political thriller, which also casts a out whether famous architect 
few stones in the direction of the ly, supposedly killed when 


than interesting - with some cutting come lie never has two dimes to rub the short story may be in the process Bovd s depiction of the boy’s distaste 

things to say. too, about contempor- together Itimself7 of relaxing to something approaching for' (he sex and blatant distortion of 

ary education and its products. bemused tolerance; but it is Mill dif- his feelings for the amused eonsumn- 

— i ■■■■■■— fieult to imagine who would go out lion of Hie others is excellently 

. ■i.» w ssasss ELLIS PETERS: their way to get hold of this judged. Only in his atempt to per- 


ELLIS PETERS: 

Saint Peter's Fair 
220pp. Macmillan. £5.50. 
0 3ii 31050 0 


volume. Aspirant writers trying to tumlc us (lint Marguerite experiences 
gauge the level at which work n tenderness and gratitude towards 
considered publishable? Literary the hoy (and a resultant realization 
agents and professional reviewers? of the emptiness of the rest of her 
Students of contemporary literature? life) dues Boyd falter. When Mar- 

The stories arc, for the most nan, s c V <:i ’spangled’' 

rather wooden Iv competent. Curious- . Ie3rSi ^ “ finally - do Boyd s: 


GEOFFREY JENKINS: 
A Ravel of Waters 
252pp. Collins. £6.95. 
0 00 221681 3 


ocialist Republic and ————————— Ellis Peters’s fourth story about The stories arc, for the most nan, S'*) 1 .* 1 " 1 s “ cc °| nc *pangl led 

the Warsaw pact - Eng- Second adventure of dwarf private Brother Cadfael of the Benedictine rather wooden ly competent. Curious- ^ 1 11 Ie: > rs « ^ “ raially - do Boyds: 

at Oliver Mandrake is investigator Mongo Fredenckson, monastery at Shrewsbury is set in ly, the two most moving pieces - ^ choice ol vero traces the extern 

fie country on a secret former circus acrobat, now Professor 1139. A Bristol merchant is mur- Elizabeth Troop’s "Comic Cuts" and 1115 deviation into sentimentality, 
musing send-up of the of Criminology. He is asked to Find dered during the course of the sum- GeoTge Moor's "Mnmmer Corse" - Other stories go al) out for the 
iller, which also casts a out whether famous architect Raffer- mer fair, and this crime followed by also seem to be those most to creation of mood. The freezing 

few stones in the direction of the ly, supposedly killed when he fell others. Perhaps less of a detective offend against one of the unwritten rhythms of Kale Qrenvitle’s "Making 

Foreign Office, diplomatic life, and Into the smelting furnace at 8 metal- novel than previous Peters books, laws of the genre: not to pack novel- Tracks" help make an excellent story 

tourism behind the Iron Curtain. . lurgical laboratory, Is still alive: a this is more of a novel, with honest length material into the snort story's about a weekend of snow-bound and 

question the intelligence services of hero and charming heroine, while its compact (and when used properly) guilt-ridden adultery and about the 

. -- — sac most countries would also like an ramifications extend Into the high liberating! y constricted form. Troop's futile wariness with which the deceit- 

JENK1NS: answer to. Fast-moving, ingenious politics of the day. The whole set, as beautifully sympathetic tale concerns f u | try to measure each other's com- 

Waters and well-written, but once again the usual, against a detailed and careful- George, an illustrator of children's mitment to duplicity: 


: plot prem 
credible. 


dewiond mwSS; thc ^ SKS^ ’SSIKE 

yS AlSlJwiih Su“P<>< — 

Venetian rig. Now Finnish mil- 220pp. Macmillan. £5.50. J. It. L. ANDERSON: SlJJ 5jJSLr*?2SS5HirSf JJiHr hi 

S j^ h TMy a au S .omSed'! — D “ Ul ,D » «8 k liberating efcctXlt tiS example o 

S3 11 SSd tim“ romtfi An ! ™ ide ™ on heigl, ‘ £5 ' 95 ' mlddi.-agtd. Th! 

SSmS. 1 ^ SiSLF^ 1 Of the season, disturbed bv a series of X - — — pace and flow of event? would 

Whnf h fii f°^n rJ cuH ’ murders wh(ch the police classify under r R however, have greatly benefitet 

dMh, Argentinian nationally tggf * & Ofl&U gT.he twlJSf 

mnmmnth W.hflrtt and the Soviet njuiivHico, ttepemer, i^L. vcry _e rnl : llIlf | Von! k ft.imH m lonir into mg. rue stoty leaves onc nungry ioi 


lives are irreversibly altered by the 
arrival of two young and unscttlingly 
Individualistic evacuees. Troop is 
both delicate and intelligent about 
the conflicting pressures of parent- 
hood and foster-parenthuod and the 


about a weekend of snow-bound and 
gui II -ridden adultery and about the ' 
futile wariness with which the deceit- 
ful try to measure each other's com- 
mitment to duplicity: 

In the house with the snowy 
darkness outside they're uncertain- 
-Waiting for something, maybe n 
sign. They decide to go out. To 
celebrate. 

What happens is they nearly kill 
a girl in a blue anorak. 


hood and foster-parenthuod and the “ “ 

liberating efect which the example of Also to be recommended are Dan 
youthful, nascent sexuality can have Jacobson's “The Summer School 

‘ . ■ J , IJJI. ■ Inn n.ln.n./i a— A 


aen wun. mgemuuan na«onBus\s, motivated Reoeater Local Verv oerween me nome umcc ana inff . fh _ , tnrV pnve , 0 

mammoth iceborgs and the Soviet Scotland Yard Is asked fotooklntoan 

navy - not to mention high winds other novels, this Is no less successful. i™teogllo invo ying a kidnapped oil ab t the en . 

Md rough seas -Rmmer has a pretty narrated almost impressionistically, In company scientist, a missing seven- 

hairy time Sailing and sea are wefl B 8Uccession of short, sharp, bright 5 en i h JS nt ^ l ^‘^ lhe °[ 

done - though more ^tall of the scenes. The attention switch^ rapidly the Arctic Calorific Syndrome All of , 

revolutionary ngs would have been fr om one character to another: W which lead to an adventurous time. on - 

appreciated. But the successive lr > tn victim The Ellesmere Island, in the Canadian L’nfiHr / 


on the dormani middle-aged. The Project of Jay Edward Arnold and 

E ace and flow of events would, Nicholas Burhrldge’s "Face to Face", 
owever, have greatly benefited and the collection ends with an in- 
from a slower, novel-length unfold- formative series of biographical notes 
ing: the story leaves one nungry for about the contributors, which is par- 
more circumstantial information licularly helpful in indicating where 
about the characters. to find their other published work. 


aone -- mougn more uciau o. me scenes. The attention switches rapidly T, uaiormc oynnrome. aii or 
revolutionary rip would have been fr om one character to another: from which lead to an adventurous time; on 

appreciated But ^ ^ces ^e po i icemant t0 8uspecti l0 vicliin . ^ Ellesme re Island, in the Canadian 

peripotias demand a little too much rea der knows more than the police do. Ar^ic, aorompamed by his new wife 
From the reader. but can never ^ sure that knows Rutii Professor of Mathematics at 

enough. All in all, an Immensely Oxford. A rousing good story, though 

PAVID NEMEC: professional and striking piece of ® nal ex P^ anBtlQn h perhaps a trifle 


Sands of time 


PAVID NEMEC: proressionai ano smxi 

Bright Lights, Dark Rooms work ' 

322pp. Severn House. £6.50. r ; " 

0 7278 0703 X GENE THOMPSON: 

, r ■ r , sagas ssgggaaas sa Murder Mystery 
Aspiring young writer Richard Bar- 275pp. Gollancz. £5.95. 
wegan comes to New York, rents a 0 5*5 03002 X 
grotty apartment in the Village, and - jssss — s ~~ ~~ 

finds, Inside the _gas oven, the por- c on iru nn , 


too long. 

JEFFREY ASHFORD: 

The Lobs of the Cullon 
160pp. Collins. £5.75. 

6 00 231 482 7 


By Simon Blow 


ROBIN MAUGHAMi 
Th® Deserters 

172pp. William Kimber. £5.50. 
071 83 0198 6 


and homosexuality. But Paul's situa- 
tion jars because it is too confined 
by period: it is difficult now to feel 
any real concern for Paul, his affair 
with Rolf, or his unreciprocated 
yearnings for Ken. Perhaps it is that 
enough has already been said on the 
subject of young boys in lederhosen, 
Berlin In tne 1930s and queens with 
"polished nails 1 '. In his novel on 
Tangier, The Wrong People , Robin 


ually becomes obsessed with the c .I, rn 101 ae . aa ™ aen tnB S ™P s ‘ nKS - « Paulis in Rommel’s army and Ken is 

ldea y of finding her killer. Slightly a P*? r “ffi r accidentally crushed rescued and comes back to England in Months. Though the WmJes. am of atmos^ere rather 

dm&y and' IwHnn In Motion as a ^cgwage w^by her hus : detennloed to- dear his name end wary.oFVacIi Othw at fife, gradually incident It is far more Kens 

S y Sve^ more .JSfft'"# %? yce ,’ WearingJy con, hneover the cause of the accident. a trust develops and with il their life unusual and disturbing story of his 

Sudv SfmdiiOnSnl^, iacedwith Vo,utc 4 p,t * of Pleasantly old-fashioned and straight- stories unfold.Paul Is gay while Ken pathetically doomed and unlawful love , 

some hlehlv SDicv interoersonal rela- ?, n i imber of deatl ^ at )° an ^ theft - forward story, with solid hero and has served time for the seduction of fo r - a P d her love for him - 
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